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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
oem 

HE British Fleet has again been sent to Besika Bay. Ac- 
cording to accounts which are credited on the Continent, but 
remain without confirmation at home, the Premier proposed to 
send also 20,000 men, but this project was not acceptable to the 
Cabinet, and as a compromise the fleet was sent alone. The 
story is denied in the Daily Telegraph, but it is hardly possible 
that the despatch of the fleet can have been unanimously ap- 
proved. It will be a direct encouragement to the Turks, who 
have always believed that sooner or later, whatever they did, 
Britain would come to their assistance, and who cannot under- 
stand that there may be forces in a free country with which a 
Prime Minister with a majority is unable to cope. Fortunately, 
they have been so successful in Asia, that they scarcely wish for 
the assistance of England, and think they are able to hold their 
own without the unpleasing necessity of being decently civil to 
Mr. Layard. 
The Russian Generals in Europe conceal their movements with 
such success that it is difficult to understand that they are moving 
at all. According to the Times’ correspondent, who writes from 
Bucharest, they have crossed over 120,000 men of all arms from 
Simnitza, and are moving on Tirnova, where their light cavalry 
have already arrived. According to other accounts these num- 
bers are exaggerated, and the Turkish Commander-in-Chief, 
Abdul Kerim, is preparing to attack them in flank, while one 
journal persistently reports that they have been seriously defeated 
in a great battle at Biela. The balance of evidence seems to show 
that they have occupied Tirnova, though not in force, that a re- 
connoitring party of no importance was cut up at Biela, and that 
@ great force, of numbers as yet uncertain, has crossed, and is wait- 
ing till the magazines are completed, and the works by which 
it is indispensable to protect the head of the bridge. Abdul 
Kerim’s sluggishness is unintelligible, but Redif Pasha, the War 
Minister, a man of energy and decision though not of the high- 
est judgment, has gone to the front to confer with him, and we 
ought shortly to hear of a great battle. It must be the Turkish 
interest to destroy the Russians before their crossing is completed. 











A correspondent of the Times, writing from Bucharest on June 
24, makes a remarkable statement. He says the smaller plateaus 
of the Balkan range are inhabited by Bulgarian refugees, who, 
from age to age, have fled from the tyranny of the Turks in the 
plain, and have defended the mountains sword in hand. These 
men call themselves Heyducs, they know every pass in the moun- 
tains, and their leaders told the correspondent last year that they 
could lead infantry, cavalry, and artillery through passes by 
which they could deploy on the southern side, before the Turks were 
aware of their proximity. They are entirely on the Russian side. 
The statement is by no meansimprobable, when we remember the 
nearly similar position occupied by the Maroons, but we should 
have some doubt as to the numbers who could be conveyed. A 
brigade would soon’be lost south of the Balkans, and for a corps 
Tarmée food must be carried as well as ammunition, a heavy 
task, though not impossible, if only there is water. If the 
Bulgarian refugees can perform the task assigned to them 
successfully, the vengeance of history will be complete. 
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heights above Batoum, and to retreat from before the 
heights which command the road through Delibaba to Erzeroum, 
sustaining in the course of the latter movement a severe defeat at 
Sewin. Their attacks on the forts which protect Kars have also 
failed, though the report that the siege of that city has b2en raised 
is either false or premature. It appears certain that the invasion 
has been rolled back, that General Loris Melikoff, who com- 
mands under the Grand Duke Michael, is to be superseded, 
and that reinforcements must be sent from the interior 
of Russia. We have endeavoured elsewhere to explain the 
main reason for this severe check, which is obviously the 
want of sufficient numbers to carry out a plan involving active 
and dangerous operations at three or four points at once. It 
should be added that there may be a deficiency of quality in the 
men also. A large proportion of them are not Russians, and it 
is quite possible that the heavy losses have been made heavier by 
falling chiefly on the best troops. This view is strongly con- 
firmed by the extraordinary slaughter among the higher officers, 
which must have occurred while endeavouring to rally their men. 


Two accounts are current of what has occurred in Montenegro. 
According to the more probable one, Suleiman Pasha, with 
forty battalions, had fought his way to such a position that he 
could occupy Cettinge after the next engagement. He had, how- 
ever, lost 10,000 men in the effort, and on receipt of the news 
that the Russians had crossed the Danube, he desisted, and trans- 
ferred his forces to the northward, intending to aid in the defence 
against the Russians. According, however, to another account, 
which may have some truth in it, Italy threatened to intervene 
vigorously on behalf of the Montenegrins, and the Austrian 
Government, unwilling to allow this new complication, compelled 
the Porte to withdraw Suleiman Pasha. Whatever the precise 
cause, he has withdrawn, and Montenegro is not to be destroyed 
for assisting the Herzegovinians. 


The great debate on the County Franchise, raised by Mr. ‘Tre- 
velyan, came off on Friday week, and presented many points of 
interest. In the first place, the Liberals have accepted the redistribu- 
tion which must follow household suffrage in the counties, and are 
ready apparently to take away upwards of 100 seats from little 
places, and give them to larger constituencies, whether in town or 
country. In the second place, the division showed that the 
Liberals, though handicapped by the hostility of the representa- 
tives of little boroughs, are almost united on the sub- 
ject. In a House of 496, they, were only beaten by 
276 to 220. Every Liberal voted in the minority ex- 
cept Mr. Goschen, whose speech we have considered else- 
where, and Mr. Lowe, who is always opposed to anybody 
having the franchise. Only one Tory, Serjeant Spinks, 
voted with Mr. Trevelyan, but the Tories were evidently half- 
hearted. They did not lose their tempers, as they do when their 
minds are made up, and seemed to have a lurking idea that Lord 
Beaconsfield might one day wish to educate them again. Sir 
Stafford Northcote even argued rather for the inopportuneness 
than the mischieyousness of Mr. Trevelyan’s proposals. If the 
Tories remain in power, they will give us a Reform Bill yet. 


Half-a-dozen Irish Members, assisted by Mr. Whalley, are 
doing their best to make legislation impossible. They resist 
every vote taken after 12.30, and move incessant adjournments, 
necessitating a division on each. Seventeen divisions were ac- 
cordingly taken on Monday night, and the House did not rise till 
7.12 on Tuesday morning. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
accordingly threatened to move a reconsideration of the rules of 
the House, but reflection brought caution, and on Thursday he 
only promised to consider some plan before the next Recess, 
The obstructives therefore renewed their attack, and on Thursday 
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the House was compelled by incessant divisions to sit till 2.50. | issue to the authorities of Hertford College declaring the con- 
Many plans have been proposed to put a stop to the nuisance, | dition imposed illegal, and requiring them to examine applicants 
but they are all obviously futile, as none of them will prevent a/ for the Fellowship again, without imposing any such condition, 
Member from speaking, and any one of the Obstructivesis equal to a | And this was the decision actually arrived ‘at by the Court, Mr. 
speech of six hours, The only effective plan would be to permit the | Justice Mellor apparently holding that since the Tests Abolition 
Speaker to give a Member who, in his judgment, was inten-| Act, no College in our national Universities could accept a 
tionally stopping business, into custody, and insist that the | Fellowship-endowment fettered by creed-conditions; while Mr. 
Serjeant-at-Arms’ fees, amounting, we believe, to more than | Justice Lush, who did not go quite so far, held that at all events 
£300, should be paid before he was released. It is in increasing | Hertford College could not do so, since Hertford College is 








the power of the Speaker, who is subject to the House, that the | pledged under the very Act of Parliament which created it, to the 


remedy for this form of disorder must be found. 


principles of the Tests Abolition Act. ‘This decision will be 
almost a final blow to the founding of new denominational 


The Archbishop of Canterbury made a statement to the Upper | endowments at the Universities, and will blight with beneficial 
House of Convocation on Wednesday, in which he explained—/| promptitude a good many unwise and pernicious dreams. 


rather questionably, we think,—his conduct in granting Mr. 
Ridsdale a dispensation from his fancied obligation to obey the 
Ornaments Rubric in the mode in which Mr. Ridsdale under- 
stands that rubric in relation to the subject of vestments. The 
Archbishop’s way of putting it is that he told Mr. Ridsdale 
that he was under no such obligation of conscience as he (Mr. 
Ridsdale) supposed, and not only might obey the mandate of 
the Court, but further, was absolutely bound to obey it. That, 
however, is not at all an exact statement of the transac- 
tion, as Mr. Ridsdale has stated it. Mr. Ridsdale announced 
that so faras his own conscience was concerned, apart from the 
Archbishop’s ‘‘ dispensation,” he could not conscientiously obey 
the mandate of the Court, and he insisted on an ecclesiastical 
‘‘ dispensation,” and an order to avail himself of it, on the 
assumption that his diocesan had a real dispensing power,— 
in other words, that this dispensation made a moral difference, 
suspending for a time the obligation to resist the order of the 
Court until a higher and more permanent declaration of ecclesi- 
astical authority could be obtained. It was to that notion that 
Dr. Tait lent himself, by granting a ‘‘ dispensation” and directing 
Mr. Ridsdale to avail himself of it, and thereby it is clear that he 
assumed such a dispensing power, and asserted for himself, in Mr. 
Ridsdale’s conception of the case, a power to dispense not only from 
those ecclesiastical obligations which Dr. Tait thinks chimerical, 
but from those which he thinks valid. Undoubtedly, the Arch- 
Vishop assumed for himself what he himself would regard as a 
superstitious view of his power to relax moral obligations, and 
this only that he might find a way of escape for Mr. Ridsdale 
out of a difficult position. It was a curiously Jesuitico-Presby- 
terian treatment of a morbid ecclesiastical conscience. 





Presbyterianism has made a strong muster in Edinburgh, which, 
even more than Geneva, has come to be reckoned the Mecca or 
Jerusalem of the sect. Over three hundred delegates, from about 
forty different Churches, all observing the Presbyterian polity, 
and professing to hold by a consensus of the Reformed Confes- 
sions, have come together in council. The United States have 
sent a large contingent, vying in number with that from all parts 
of the United Kingdom. There are representatives also from 
the Canadian Dominion, from Australia, from all the principal 
British colonies, and from well-nigh every European country, the 
old Waldensian Church, the origin of which is lost in uncertain 
tradition, sending deputies, as well as the latest birth of mis- 
sionary zeal, the Presbyterian Church in Spain. All have been 
united in a species of Alliance or Bund, and itis proposed to hold 
triennially representative meetings, of which this is the first. 
As might be expected, the proceedings involve a good deal of 
palaver, gratulation, and compliment. Yet there is a faint 
prospect of some practical good, from a comparison of 
methods of work and experience. At its first meeting, the 
Council, on the motion of Mr. Taylor Innes, seconded by Prin- 
cipal Tulloch, resolved on getting from each Church a statement 
as to its Confession, the changes it has undergone, the rule and 
practice as to its subscription, and the relation of the laity to it. 


Yesterday week, in the High Court of Justice, judgment was 
delivered by Mr. Justice Mellor and Mr. Justice Lush, on the 
question raised against Hertford College, Oxford, by a Dis- 
senter, Mr. Tillyard, who had claimed the right to be examined 
for a Fellowship founded since the Tests Abolition Act was passed, 
by a member of the Church of England, and under a trust declared 
to be in favour only of members of the Church of England, and 
who had been informed by the authorities of Hertford College 
that though he might be examined if he pleased, he would 
not be elected, because he did not fulfil the creed-conditions 
of the trust. The question for the Court was whether that con- 





Richard and Ann Sudlow, whose frightful cruelty to two 
pauper children boarded out with them by the Nantwich Guar- 
dians we referred to last week, were convicted on Tuesday, 
before the Cheshire Quarter-Sessions. Richard Sudlow was sen- 
tenced to an imprisonment of nine months, and Ann Sudlow to 
one of fifteen months. The sentences were too mild for the 
malignant and atrocious cruelty systematically pursued by these 
wretches. But the true lesson of the case doubtless is, as a cor- 
respondent elsewhere points out, that we ought to have female 
inspectors to look after these boarded-out children, and especially 
to secure greater pains being taken to select for them really 
happy and comfortable homes. 


Marshal MacMahon issued a General Order after the review of 
last Sunday, which, especially as interpreted by the Conserva- 
tive Press, and as illustrated by a subsequent circular of the 
Minister of the Interior, M. de Fourtou, to the Prefects, has justly 
increased the suspicion entertained of the unconstitutional designs 
of the French Government. The Marshal appeals to his sol- 
diers to protect the dearest interests of France, and makes it 
evident by the context that he means to appeal for their aid not 
against the foreign, but the political enemies of his Administration. 
‘* You will help me, I am certain, to maintain respect for autho- 
rity and law, in discharge of the mission which has been confided 
to me, and which I shall fulfil to the end.” A more formal 
attempt to introduce political propagandism into the Army,—an 
attempt which the Monarchists used always tv be denouncing, — 
has never been made. M. de Fourtou, of course, does not meddle 
with the Army, but he is incisive, and thorough—or as he himself 
says, perfectly ‘‘ frank "—in his assurance to the Prefects that he 
will not tolerate any subordinates who do not exert their whole 
power in the electoral campaign on behalf of the Government. 
‘‘ Functionaries of every kind are knit to the Government which 
has appointed them by ties which they are bound not to forget. 
We cannot permit any of them to be hostile to us. Any who 
are not afraid to use against the Government the authority they 
hold from it, need expect neither toleration nor indulgence.” 
Cynically plain speaking, that. Ih short, the Minister of the 
Interior regards administrative intimidation as a positive duty, 
whilst the Commander-in-Chief calls upon the Army to prick on 
Conservative zeal at the point of the bayonet. Such is the 
official interpretation given us of Republican freedom. 





The result of the election for Huntingdonshire, announced 
on Saturday, is noteworthy. The Tories had an excellent 
candidate, Lord Mandeville, eldest son of the Duke of Man- 
chester, and he.defeated his opponent, the Hon. H. W. Fitz- 
william, by 1,468 to 1,410; but the figures show a great 
increase in Liberal strength. In 1874 Lord Douglas Gordon 
had only 1,192 votes, and the Liberals have therefore increased 
by 218 votes, or more than twenty per cent. The improve- 
ment is attributed to careful registration, and to the personal 
favour enjoyed by Mx, Fitzwilliam; but it is clear that there 
is no additional enthusiasm for Conservatism in Huntingdon- 
shire in consequence of Tory policy in the East. 





A section of the Republican party in America is evidently dis- 
satisfied with Mr. Hayes’s policy in the South. They say that in 
admitting the right of the Southern States to govern themselves, 
he has made them masters of the Union, and has betrayed both 
his country and his party. So strong is the feeling among “ poli- 
ticians,” that in the Iowa Republican Convention on 27th June 
a resolution endorsing the President’s policy was “ tabled,” that 
is, refused a discussion, by a three-fourths’ majority, and it is 
believed that a similar censure will be passed in every Northern 
State except Ohio. As the great body of the people agree with the 





dition was a legal condition, and whether a mandamus should not 
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President as to the expediency of his experiment, and as Mr. 
Hayes has pledged himself most solemnly not to accept a second 
term, he probably does not .greatly mind these demonstrations, 
which, however, derive some importance from a new incident. 
Mr. Hayes is negotiating with Mexico to stop border raids, and 
his enemies will have it that he means war, and the crea- 
tion of new Southern States out of annexed provinces. 
Mr. Blaine, his bitterest opponent, says this openly, 
and advocates as a counter-policy the attraction, of course by 
voluntary means, of the Canadian Dominion into the Union. The 
Canadians, he thinks, would furnish just the kind of material 
necessary to counterbalance the South. He might find that the 
Canadians, who have never had the slavery difficulty to contend 
with, and have an irrational prejudice against the ablest race in 
the States—the New Englanders—would join the Southerners in 
order to rule the Union. 





Mr. Gladstone, in reply to an address from the Baptist churches 
of Worcestershire, has published a long letter on the impropriety 
of granting to Government a supplementary vote of £2,000,000 
or more. He entirely demurs to that course. He denies that the 
precedent of 1870 bears upon the question,—first, because the pre- 
sent naval and military estimates exceed those of 1870 by four 
millions; secondly, because the money was then necessary for 
the maintenance of the Belgium Treaties, which the country wished 
to maintain ; and thirdly, because the Government could then be 
trusted to pursue a pacific policy. At present an influential party 
leans towards a Turkish policy, and such a policy, even if dis- 
guised by an appeal to “ British interests,” will be resisted in a 
spirit the Government will do well not to provoke. No such 
vote could be taken at the present juncture without reviving in 
the minds of the Ottomans the unhappy expectation of English 
assistance. ‘‘ We have virtually repudiated a noble duty,” but it 
‘sis a long stride beyond this in the direction of mischief” to 
countenance or support ‘that great iniquity,” the Turkish 
domination. 

This day week Mr. Gladstone opened the Caxton Exhibition 
at South Kensington, and delivered a very interesting and 
characteristic speech on the part taken by Caxton in promoting 
the art of printing, and introducing it into England. Mr. Glad- 
stone made it Caxton’s great merit that instead of printing 
beautiful editions of the Classics, for which there was no popular 
demand, like the first Continental printers, he at once set him- 
self to make his English printing pay, by printing books for which 
there was a popular demand. Thus, while still resident in Flanders, 
he began by printing English translations of the Classics, the first 
being a collection of the histories of Troy; while the first book 
printed on English ground—just four hundred years ago this very 
year,—was, we believe, ‘‘The Game and Playe of the Chesse.” Thus 
while the first Continental printers, disinterested as they were, 
made themselves bankrupt by their literary speculations, Caxton, 
who was most diligent in his literary as well as his mechanical 
arrangements,—he translated more than 5,000 folio pages,—made 
a good thing of his enterprise, and so rendered it tempting to 
others. Nor did he increase the jealousy and hostility of the 
Church. In short, he was an Englishman, and preferred 
success ina humble effort to failure in a grand one. By the 
way, chess must have been relatively more popular in Eng- 
land than it is now, when Caxton, holding these views, 
selected it as the subject of his first printing enterprise on English 
soil. If he had to make a like choice now, he would probably 
print a book on Lawn-tennis. 





Mr. Gladstone mentioned as a wonderful feat the production 
of a Bible, so far as regards the printing, folding, binding, and 
lettering, in about sixteen hours, by the Oxford University Press. 
Of course, the stereotyped plates of type were prepared beforehand, 
and every preparation had been made for the process, but all the 
rest was done, and very well done indeed, in the time mentioned ; 
whereas it usually takes us six weeks to get a single book whole- 
bound, and not so well whole-bound as some of these Bibles. 
Mr. John Leighton, however, writing to Monday’s Times from 
the Royal Institution, tells us of a still greater marvel of modern 
printing. ‘‘The greatest marvel of typography is our Times. 
Practically and truly, you could cast off your linen at one end of 
a machine, to behold it before your eyes transformed into a journal, 
the whole being produced in less time than it would take a writer 
of old to put a new nib to his pen.” To be sure there does not 
seem any very special purpose in getting the Times printed on 
your cast-off linen, but that does put the mechanical feat in a 


very surprising form, since it is impossible to suggest any 
better guarantee against special preparation of the material for the 
operation. 

The Graphic of last week gives two sketches, drawn by 
Lieutenant Haynes, of H.M.S. ‘Osborne,’ of the sea-monster 
which the officers of that vessel saw off the coast of Sicily 
on June 2. The first sketch is merely of a long row of 
fins just appearing above the water, of irregular height, 
and extending, says Lieutenant Osborne, from thirty to 
forty feet in length. The other sketch is of the creature as seen 
‘‘end-on,” and shows only the head, which was “ bullet-shaped 
and quite six feet thick,” and a couple of flappers, one on each 
side. The creature was, says Lieutenant Osborne, at least fifteen 
or twenty feet wide across the back, and “‘from the top of the 
head to the part of the back where it became immersed, I should 
consider about fifty feet, and that seemed about a third of its 
whole length.” ‘Thus it is certainly from eight to fifteen times 
as long as any tape-fish hitherto known to the zoologists, and 
is at least as remarkable a creature as most of the old wonder- 
makers ever alleged. 


The Syndic of Florence, Signor Peruzzi, received an address a 
year or two ago when in this country, from the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, urging him to use his influence 
to put an end to the horrors of the vivisection systematically 
pursued in Florence. Of course he gave a reply which, in 
terms at least, was all humanity, but it would not appear, if the 
Times’ correspondents can be trusted, that any effectual impres- 
sion was made upon him. ‘An English Resident ” at Florence, 
writing to last Saturday’s Times to confirm a telegraphic account 
sent by the Times’ correspondent at Rome, of the painful 
impression made by the procedure of the Florence autho- 
rities in regard to vivisection, states that though by the 
municipal law dogs found without a muzzle should be de- 
stroyed in as humane and painless a manner as possible, the 
Syndic, Signor Peruzzi, has issued an express order warranting 
their consignment to the vivisector’s hands; and that the poor in 
Florence constantly have their dogs snatched from them for this 
purpose only,—an old blind woman having recently lost her senses 
from grief at learning that her dog had perished in that cruel 
manner. ‘‘The dogs are taken in so merciless and tyrannical 
a manner, that they are seized on the thresholds of their own 
homes, and even out of the arms of the women who are caressing 
them.” ‘‘ An English Resident ” can see no remedy but an appeal 
to “public opinion.” In England, “ public opinion” would 
probably declare itself by a good riot, in which the windows of 
the mayor’s house and of the physiological laboratory would 
hardly be spared,—a remedy of course of a very dangerous kind. 
Still, it seems certain that ‘‘ public opinion” is better respected 
in places where it occasionally breaks out somewhat violently in 
defiance of the letter, though hardly in defiance of the spirit, of 
the law. 


It seems, from a lecture by Mr. Andrew Murray, F.L.S., read 
before the Royal Horticultural Society on ‘Tuesday, that the 
Colorado beetle has already changed its principal diet once, 
having been known up to 1858 only qs feeding on the Solanum 
rostratum,—a plant of the same genus as the potato, though a 
different species. In 1858, having journeyed south to Colorado, 
it found the potato more to its mind, and took to a potato 
diet. It is this remarkable power to vary its food, and the large 
range of conditions under which it can live, which makes the 
Colorado bettle so dangerous. Paris-green,—arsenite of copper, 
—properly mixed with gypsum or flour, and in that form well 
dusted over the leaves on which the eggs are laid, is the best and 
least expensive mode of destroying the beetle,—this remedy having 
so far succeeded in Canada, that the price of potatoes there has 
not yet risen. To this information, the Rev. Charles E, Whit- 
combe, a missionary in Canada, who is well acquainted with the 
beetle, writing to Thursday’s Times, adds that if the Colorado 
beetle effects a lodgment in England, the first crop of larve will 
be out not later than the May of next year, and that warlike 
measures must be taken before that time. But considering that 
we have an insect of such sagacity and of such catholic tastes 
to deal with, we fear that to drive him from the potato may 
only mean to induce him to vary his diet with oats, or even wheat, 
like Niel Blane in ‘‘ Old Mortality,” who after ordering the pease 
and meal to be sent to the camp at Drumclog, admitted to his 
daughter, with a sigh, ‘‘ We maun gar wheat-flour serve us for a 


blink.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


————— 
MARSHAL MACMAHON’S GENERAL ORDER. 


; i President of the French Republic has made another 
step in the wrong direction, another step which seems 
to indicate how little he cares that the President should 
remain the President, and the Republic the Republic. In the 
General Order addressed to the Army after the review on 
Sunday, Marshal MacMahon made an appeal to the soldiers, 
which, if it does not mean that he looks to them to support 
him against political enemies, has, at any rate, been so inter- 
preted not merely by those political enemies themselves, but 
by the loudest and most active supporters of the Marshal’s 
political intervention. ‘You feel,” says the Marshal to 
the Army, “that the country has entrusted to you the 
custody of its dearest interests. On every occasion, I 


count on you to defend them. You will help me, I am} 


certain, to maintain respect for authority and law in the dis- 
charge of the mission which has been confided to me, and 
which I shall fulfil to the end.” Now, how do the party of 
the majority interpret this Order of theday? The Bonapartist 
journal, the Gaulois, asserts that “the Marshal has taken a 
solemn pledge before the Army, his companions in arms, never 
to undergo the yoke of a hostile majority. If necessary, he 
would know how to summon the Army to defend the Constitu- 
tion which orders him to remain till 1880, the sword defending 
social principles and necessary institutions.” The Pays, also 
Bonapartist, goes still further. “Blows will fall on you 
citizens like hail, if you do not march straight. If you under- 
stand the meaning of words, you will see that, even if victorious, 
you would reap nothing from the victory...... The head 
of the Army has spoken; he has appealed to bayonets, and 
everything is going to be as it should be.” We need not 
say that the Republican papers understand this threatening 
language in just the same sense. The Marshal has done what 
the Conservatives are never weary of condemning,—personally 
recommended a political bias to the Army. He has, in fact, 
told his soldiers, as both his friends and his opponents under- 
stand him, that he relies upon them to sustain him in his con- 
flict with the Chamber of Deputies; and that in that reliance 
he will remain, up to the end of his term of office, whatever 
the result of the appeal to France, fulfilling what he calls his 
“ mission,” which is apparently a mission to resist “ Radi- 
calism.” A more formidable prospect for the country can 
hardly be conceived. Here is a President, elected for a given 
time by an extinct Assembly, an Assembly, moreover, 
chosen in the panic caused by the surrender of Paris, 
and chosen solely to conclude peace, but who, nevertheless, 
insists on regarding himself as so essential and integral a 
part of the Constitution, that even if the country, speaking 
deliberately, and speaking a second time after an interval of 
more than a year, should again condemn his policy, and declare 
its disapprobation of his present advisers, he would regard it 
not a jot, but fall back upon the Army to sustain him against 
the voice of the people. This at least is what Conservative 
France insists on interpreting Marshal MacMahon’s declaration 
tomean. And if that interpretation be a malicious libel, one of 
those Press-prosecutions in which M. de Fourtou delights, 
should be directed against the Conservative journals which 
insist on putting so evil an interpretation on the Marshal’s 
words, If no such prosecution is instituted, the country will 
infer, and will rightly infer, that the President of the Republic 
does not regard this interpretation as in any way derogatory to 
himself, or as gravely misrepresenting his purposes to France, 
—will infer, in other words, that the intention so attributed to 
him is at the very least one which he regards as quite open to 
him, though not, it may be, definitively decided upon. 

Now, a more fatal prospect for Constitutional Government 
in France cannot easily be conceived. No complex Constitu- 
tion can be worked at all, except on the understanding that the 
less distinctly representative elements in it should not be allowed 
to outweigh the more distinctly representative elements, except 
for very brief periods of time,—such periods only as will suf- 
fice to secure a reconsideration by the country of its resolves. 
Yet Marshal MacMahon prefers to inaugurate the Republic by 
establishing two monstrous precedents,—first; that the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, though elected by an extinct Assembly, 
shall, whenever he can obtain the adherence of a majority 
of the Senate, however small, have the right to paralyse the 
Chamber of Deputies, elected, as it is, by the universal suffrage 
of France, for any number of years for which his unexpired 
term may still have to run; and next, that he may 





appeal to the Army of France to support him against 
the most deliberate expression of their will by the people 
of France. That one who wishes to make such pre- 
cedents as these, should call himself a friend of the political 
institutions founded by the late National Assembly, is the 
gravest possible abuse of words. The ruin of these institutions 
could not be legally attempted in any more efficacious way. 
Legal, no doubt, in the narrow sense of the term, the Marshal’s 
procedure still is. There is nothing in the letter of existing 
laws to prevent him from defying the Chamber of Deputies, 
if he chooses, as long as any remnant of the Septennate still 
keeps him in power. There is nothing in the letter 
of the laws to prevent him from talking to the soldiers of 
France as if the great majority of the Chamber of Deputies 
were open enemies of France, and were to be told that if 
they gave trouble they would be met like invaders, by fixed 
bayonets or long-range rifles. But to expect such institutions 
as were established in 1875 to grow and flourish under such a 
régime as this, would be the dream of a mere madman. What 
is the meaning of universal suffrage, if its deliberate and con- 
firmed results—results obtained, too, in the very teeth of an 
active and determined Executive—are to go for nothing, as 
against the will of a man who was certainly at no time the direct 
choice of the country, and who is still less its present choice, only 
because he happens to be supported by a very small majority in a 
body composed of elements as complex and difficult to interpret 
as are the elements of the Senate? Universal suffrage speaking 
repeatedly and decisively, and yet contemptuously set aside by 
the will of what, relatively speaking, are such mere political 
accidents as these, is an anomaly too monstrous to survive at all. 
No institutions can be intended to provide the means by which 
a nation shall speak only to be ignored. A provision of that kind 
of course could not last. The Government which resists such 
popular authority as that, is far too well aware of the weak- 
ness of its position to allow it to remain, if it has the power 
to destroy it. And of course, if it has not the power to de- 
stroy it, it will itself be destroyed by the nation, which will 
not and can not allow its deliberate wishes to be thus defied. 
Hence what Marshal MacMahon is doing in the interests, 
as he and his Government are pleased to say, of the institu- 
tions established in 1875, must lead, and lead by a very short 
path indeed, either to the destruction of these institutions by 
the Marshal’s Government, or to the destruction of the 
Marshal’s Government by these institutions. 

We are far from supposing that the Marshal sees all this 
as clearly as we, looking at the struggle from a distance, see 
it. But his recent appeal to the Army betrays more con- 
sciousness of the nature of the struggle on which he is enter- 
ing, and of a design which must be called deliberately uncon- 
stitutional in connection with it, than any other event of his 
Administration. M. de Fourtou wishes, it is true, to repre- 
sent devotion to “ the institutions ” established in 1875 as the 
Marshal’s ruling purpose. If it be so, he will hasten to dis- 
claim the violent meaning attached by the Conservative 


Press to the Marshal’s manifesto of Sunday, and to promise . 


complete deference to the will of the country, when once 
deliberatively expressed, whatever that will may be. But 
we confess we entertain very little hope of any such de- 
claration. The appeal to the Army is a step in the 
opposite direction, and must be meant, if it was deli- 
berately planned at all, to indicate the physical force on 
which the President of the Republic would fall back, in case 
the moral force of the country declares itself against him. If 
it does mean that, we shall have to regret not merely a political 
blunder, but a moral stain on a reputation which hitherto all 
parties in France have agreed to respect. Marshal MacMahon 
is not a clever man. He is very far from an astute politician. 
But he does know well enough that it is simply bad faith to 
profess devotion to such institutions as France now has, and 
yet to fall back on physical force to overrule the issue, if 
the result of an appeal to those institutions should turn out 
to be adverse to his own wishes. 





THE RUSSIANS IN ARMENIA. 

T is quite clear, in spite of some manifest exaggerations in 
the accounts, most of which, it should be remembered, 

are derived from pro-Turkish sources, that the Russians have 
sustained some severe defeats in Asia, and it is not difficult to 
perceive the reason. The Grand Duke Michael set to himself 
in the beginning of the campaign three objects to be pursued 
simultaneously, the seizure of Batoum, the most prized har- 
bour in the Black Sea, the reduction of Kars, which was 
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essential to the prestige of the Army as well as to its safety 
in a further advance, and the occupation of Erzeroum, as a 
capital from which to dominate Armenia. The pursuit of 
three objects at one time, and perhaps some difficulties as to 
his commissariat, compelled the Grand Duke and his Staff to 
divide the Russian forces until on each route they had lost 
the advantage of superior numbers, and whenever a serious 
obstacle presented itself had to trust entirely to the courage, 
devotion, and energy of their men. They could not anywhere 
overwhelm their adversaries. They had to carry everything 
after the fashion of Suwaroff or Lord Gough, throwing regi- 
ments like shells at the enemy’s positions, or halt with 
nothing accomplished. The Russian Generals were compelled 
to carry the heights above Batoum, the redoubts protecting 
Kars, and the passes on the way to Erzeroum, or do nothing, 
and must carry them without the resource of endless numbers. 
This exactly suited the modern form of the Turkish genius 
for war. The Pashas had only to remain in position on 
heights, as at Batoum and at Delibaba, or as in Kars, behind 
masonry, and if they were only stubborn enough and had men 
enough, they must defeat the enemy’s attack. No troops can 
carry heights in the face of modern weapons of precision, and 
men resolute enough to use them, without serious losses, 
and the capacity to bear loss becomes in such cases the 
measure of success. No mancuvring was needful on the 
side of the defence, no particular brain among the staff, no 
completeness of drill and organisation among the men. All 
that was required was courage and endurance and good 
weapons, and of all the Turks had ample store. In all three 
cases the Russians made their attacks with a persistent, con- 
tinuous, and desperate valour, such as Englishmen displayed 
before Bhurtpore, and in all they have been defeated, 
for the present by their inability to sustain their losses. 
It was as if an English Division had had to carry 
Speicheren. We all know what in such a case 
would have happened. The English would have fought 
up as bravely as the Germans, and have maintained every 
foot acquired with at least equal tenacity; but their 
numbers would have been insufficient to sustain the necessary 
losses, and the French would have remained masters of the 
hill. This is what has happened in Armenia. At Batoum, 
before Kars, in the gorges by Delibaba, the Russians have 
attacked, and attacked, and attacked in vain, beaten back 
always by a rain of missiles, until the loss of men has alarmed 
the Generals, and perhaps demoralised the soldiers, who will 
bear any loss if only they succeed, but are put out of heart by 
massacre without result. To carry out such a plan as that we 
are attributing to the Grand Duke’s Staff—a plan eminently 
fitted in many respects to the genius of Russian soldiers—he 
should have been able to throw away 10,000 men in an attack 
without missing them; and his force, large as it was in the 
aggregate, was at no one point sufficient for such a policy. We 
cannot discern, among all the conflicting accounts, proof that 
his Generals at any one point anywhere commanded more than 
20,000 men; while the Turks, since they received their reinforce- 
ments, have probably as many, counting men who, though inferior 
as soldiers, and indeed useless for great operations, are as useful 
as regulars for a stubborn defence. The Rohillas who de- 
fended Bhurtpore were not regulars in any sense of the word, 
and would have been scattered on the plain by a fifth of their 
own numbers, yet defended by their position, they beat back 
British troops. The Russians are now reported to be in re- 
treat from two at least of their objects, and possibly from the 
third, and with the mountains behind them all in commotion 
—as they will be at the news—must await reinforcements de- 
spatched by the Caspian, a very long affair. They may, of 
course, concentrate all their resources upon the siege of Kars ; 
but the garrison will also be reinforced, and if the Turks can 
but procure food, may protract the struggle through the 
autumn. With food and arms, the Turks have the patience | 
for a defence of years. 

Turks after a success grow negligent, while Russians grow 


always ready for action in Mahommedan society. Their 
success in resisting one advance will give them spirit for any 
amount of stubborn defensive fighting, and restore that con- 
fidence in their commanders which is as essential to defensive 
as offensive warfare, and which had been temporarily de- 
stroyed. The system of supplying the camps and fortresses 
with food will become regular, and while a State exists at all 
money sufficient for munitions can always be extorted. More- 
over, the defenders will have the advantage—very great as 
regards both intelligence and supplies—of the obedience of the 
population. The people of Armenia, including some Mussul- 
man tribes, were willing at first to accept the Russians as 
rulers, brought supplies readily, and were disposed to give 
any information, but a check in the field soon kills out 
all this “popularity.” The feeling of the people does not 
change, but their readiness to manifest it does, and in 
their next advance the Russians will be moving through 
a country in which they hold only their camps. All 
these things militate against speedy success, and unless a new 
General appears, or the Emperor decides that the war in Asia 
must be pressed with hot energy and at any sacrifice, the cam- 
paign on that side may languish through the autumn. We do 
not say that it will. We do not pretend to the knowledge 
which would justify any dogmatism at all, but that is the way 
in which an Asiatic campaign so begun between such foes 
would ordinarily go. Energy in St. Petersburg may make up 
for everything, and this may be shown, but it is at least as 
probable that every effort will be concentrated on the cam- 
paign in Europe, where the Russians, though succeed- 
ing, are still moving with a slowness which is un- 
avoidable, but allows their adversaries many advantages. 
The accounts are of the most contradictory character, 
some of those from Shumla being positive inventions, 
but one broad consideration may be accepted with- 
out hesitation. The Russians, whether they have seized 
Tirnova or not, will not advance to the Balkans in force 
until they have placed their means of crossing the Danube be- 
yond the possibility of interruption. They must, to be safe, be 
able to move wagons with munitions, stores, and supplies of 
bread for a great army, in a continuous and unbroken 
stream across the river. Nobody who has not seen 
it would believe the cartage even a small army requires 
in a country without railways, and the Russians have 
to supply at least five times the force Englishmen think 
of as an “army.” They cannot and will not in this 
matter trust anything to chance, and must either take one of 
the river fortresses+just the position Turks defend most 
obstinately—or make an entrenched new position of their own 
at the head of their bridge. Neither work has yet been 
accomplished, and until it is accomplished, the whole army 
carried across, and the magazines fully organised and supplied, 
the tendency at head-quarters will be to devote all mental 
energy, money, and picked officers to the European work. It 
will be all the more decided, because the reverses in Asia will 
warn the Russian Staff that the superiority of their men to 
the Turks once in position is not a decided quantity ; that they 
still need for victory either superior numbers, or superior 
organisation, or superior strategy,—that is, in practice, care, 
forethought, and above all, time. They conceal their designs 
admirably, baffling the English Press in particular as it has 
never been baffled before, and making journalists feel a wicked 
longing that the New York Herald, with its contempt for 
every consideration but publicity, would appear on the scene; 
but as yet we see no evidence that they are prepared 
for any tremendous rush, any “march into space,” any 
one of those feats of combined intellect and recklessness 
which, more than defeats, cow an invaded Asiatic people. 
They will, if we may judge from all appearances, club Turkey 
to death, not pistol her; and clubbing is slow work, demand- 
ing a vast expenditure of physical strength and energy. That 
is all the better as regards Europe, where Austria and England 
are recovering from a fright, and possibly as regards the ulti- 











dogged, and a new General—for we look on General Loris 
Melikoff as sure to be superseded—may entirely change 
the aspect of affairs in Armenia, but it is also pos- 
sible that these checks received at first may make the | 
campaign in Asia a very tedious one. The Russians, time | 
being granted, can call up men without end, but then 
so also can their adversaries, and the latter's men, though 
inferior, are good enough to hold such positions. The news 
of victory, exaggerated as it will be, will bring the Turkish 
commander any number of “ reserves ”—Circassians, Kurds, 
and the warlike vagabonds, half-brigands, half-soldiers, | 


mate result, for the Romanoffs must now achieve a great suc- 
cess or go down ; but it strains the patience of those who had 
hoped that Russia, as against Turkey, would show some of the 
cleaving-power which a higher civilisation ought to bestow, 
and sometimes does bestow, on invading armies, 





THE FLEET AT BESIKA BAY. 


T is difficult to conceive of any theory on which the Govern- 
ment can be justified in sending the British Fleet to 
Besika Bay. The order does not strengthen its hands in the 
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East, for the Fleet was just as powerful, almost as near the 
Bosphorus, and much more accessible to emergent orders while 
lying off the Pirseus, than while stationed in a roadstead which 
has no recommendation other than being Turkish. If it is 
intended to defend Constantinople, the Fleet must wait for 
troops ; and if itis proposed to occupy Gallipoli, a few days will 
make no difference, for time must be allowed for the transports 
to arrive. The appearance of the Fleet in Turkish waters will 
not impede Russian operations on the Danube, while it will help 
to convince Russian officers that the more energetic their 
movements, and the greater their success, the less likelihood will 
there be of ‘ European complications.” The Fleet, in fact, at 
Besika Bay, will do nothing to secure Lord Beaconsfield’s 
ostensible object—the security of British interests—which 
it would not do at any other port in the Mediterranean, 
while it will do much to secure his real object, the en- 
couragement of the Turks. The Turks have been trained 
for half a century to think that the appearance of the 
British Fleet in their waters means help coming to them; 
they cannot be disabused of the notion that a Premier is all- 
powerful, and they will be excited by the news and the false 
hopes which it inspires to more determined resistance than 
ever. Lord Beaconsfield has, in fact, offered them a moral 
alliance which they think he can transmute into a material 
alliance whenever he pleases. This, however, is the one thing 
which his Government stands pledged not to do without the 
consent of Parliament. Every Minister who has spoken 
on the subject, every Tory Member, every Tory newspaper 
down to the very Telegraph, has asseverated over and 
over again that the Government is not about to defend the 
Turks, that it cares nothing about the Turks, that all 
it desires to do is to protect “the Imperial interests of Great 
Britain.” The action taken, nevertheless, does not protect 
those interests, but only encourages the Turks to fight on 
stubbornly for their own ascendancy over those European 
Christians for whose welfare Lord Derby has again and again 
protested that he feels the liveliest solicitude. Lord Beacons- 
field sends the Turks no aid, but signifies before all Europe 
his warmest approval of their cause. 

The inner desire of the Premier is so clearly revealed in this 
action, that it may be doubted whether any Liberal with a con- 
science can agree to trust the Government, during the Recess, 
with any sum of money whatever. It is believed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will ask only for two millions, 
but even two millions may be seriously misused. It is enough 
to pay for a fleet of transports, and the despatch of 20,000 
men to Gallipoli—that is, enough to place the country in a 
position in which war could only be avoided by a most 
undignified retreat. Suppose, for example, that Lord 
Beaconsfield, during the Recess, hears, or chooses to 
think he hears, that one of the terms of peace will 
be the freedom of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. 
There is every reason to believe that it will be one of them, 
for free access to the world is of vital interest to Russia, 
and no Continental Power has any interest in entering 
on a great war to prevent the assertion of a natural 
right possessed by every other nation in the world. Lord 
Beaconsfield may then assert that this privilege is dan- 
gerous to the maritime interests of Great Britain, that its con- 
cession must be stopped at all hazards, and that he has 
accordingly ordered the occupation of the points commanding 
the Dardanelles. The War Office and Admiralty, both filled 
with officers of pro-Turkish sympathies, would at once obey, 
the troops would be despatched, and Parliament would be 
powerless to do anything except await events, directed by a 
Premier who intends if he can to keep the Mussulmans in 
Europe. It is quite vain to say that Parliament must be 
asked for more money before a war can be commenced. 
That is true beyond argument, but it has nothing to 
do with the question, which is, whether Lord Beaconsfield, 

sessed of a credit for two millions, will not be able 
to take the steps which will in a few weeks render 
war absolutely inevitable. We believe he will; and be- 
lieving that he intends war, and a war for Turkey, we hold 
that the money should be refused. The fact that it was 
granted in 1870 to Mr. Gladstone has nothing to do 
with the matter. Mr. Gladstone has been at great 
pains to-show that the circumstances were entirely different, 
and has shown it to demonstration, but he might have 
spared his labour. The first circumstance of all was 
different. The country had confidence in Mr. Gladstone, 
and it has none at all in Lord Beaconsfield. It knew that 


Mr, Gladstone would spend the money in accordance with its! 





will, and it has no proof that Lord Beaconsfield will not spend 
it in direct opposition to its will. If Lord Beaconsfield denies 
that, and asserts that the country is with him in his policy, 
let him take the manly course,—appeal to the country on the 
direct issue, and dissolve. If he wins, he will be master of 
the situation, able to assist the Pashas to his heart’s content and 
without the necessity for subterfuge, and at liberty to recone 
struct his Cabinet at his own discretion. Why does he not do it 
Just because he knows he would be defeated, that his only chance 
of carrying out his cherished design is to beguile the country into 
some position from which it could not retreat without a sense 
of humiliating annoyance. To give him money to spend, 
whatever its amount, is to strengthen his hands to that end, 
which is not the end of the country; and it ought to be refused, 
on the distinct ground that this Parliament was not elected 
when this question was in front, and that before any grave 
resolution can be adopted the country should be directly taken 
into counsel. 

In stating this opinion, we are quite aware that many Liberals 
are opposed to us, and that we are giving Lord Beaconsfield 
every possible advantage. No question in this affair is so 
dangerous as that of the freedom of the Dardanelles. The 
English people believe that not only does it involve the safety 
of Constantinople—which is untrue, for Constantinople could 
be rendered by torpedoes in forty-eight hours inaccessible by 
sea, and we could fight Russia at sea far more easily 
than by land—but that Russia can only desire passage 
to the Mediterranean in order to imperil British in- 
terests. She wants to stop the Canal, or intercept British 
trade with Asia, or keep us out of the Black Sea, 
or do something dreadful in the maritime way. There 
never was such nonsense uttered. Russia, so far from being 
a strong Naval Power, is at this moment paralysed at sea by 
Turkey, which sweeps the Black Sea, captures her maritime 
fortresses, and insults her great seaports at discretion, 
while in future the very last field on which she would 
choose to encounter Great Britain would be the ocean. 
The Russians may be barbarians, but at least they are 
not fools, and none but fools would, with immense armies 
at command and no ships, choose to fight England through 
the methods of a maritime war. Russia may get ships, no 
doubt, but so may France; while England has already got 
them, but is not going to attack anybody without a motive, 
nevertheless, Germany might just as well shut the Sound 
because England could get into the Baltic, as England close 
the Dardanelles because Russia could get into the Mediter- 
ranean. Nevertheless, we freely admit that it is about the Dar- 
danelles that our people, partly from tradition, partly from sensi- 
tiveness about their trade, and partly from misguidance, are least 
susceptible to advice, and in arguing for a dissolution on that 
question, we give Lord Beaconsfield the very field he would 
choose, the very subject he would select, the very cry he would 
be most eager to raise. “ Disraeli and the Dardanelles!” would 
be entirely to his taste,—redolent of his genius, a cry at once 
personal, sonorous, popular, antithetical, and rubbish. 





MR. GOSCHEN ON COUNTY SUFFRAGE. 


ag courage and conscientiousness were sufficient substitutes 

for argument, Mr. Goschen’s speech on the County Fran- 
chise would have been unanswerable. It takes courage of the 
highest kind, courage amounting to moral heroism, to éable 
a Liberal who has attained Cabinet rank when very young, 
who has many rivals and enemies, and who, nevertheless, 
intends to rise still higher, to break with his party on a pro- 
posal which may at any minute become the turning-point of 
an election, and on which the ultimate victory of his opinions, 
as he is well aware, is morally impossible. A man must be 
brave to stand alone in that way, defending a hopeless cause ; 
and conscientious, to emphasise his loneliness by a speech 
which, as he knows, will be applauded only by the party which, 
nevertheless, it will be his life-long destiny to oppose, and which 
is at heart convinced that it must ultimately abandon the 
opinion that for the nonce it cheers. Mr. Goschen, it was 
patent to every observer on Friday week, felt his situation 
keenly—“ looked like a Japanese,” said one humourist, “ per- 
forming the hari-kiri by slow gashes ”—but he did the work 
he had resolved to do with nerve and thoroughness. Nobody 
could mistake his inner desire to keep the franchise as 
it is. We cannot, however, honestly say he did his 
work well. On the contrary, his main argument, the 
one which struck the House and will tell in the country, 
seems to ws one that, if logically extended, is fatal te 
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Representative Government altogether. Mr. Goschen resisted 
the extension of the household franchise in the counties because 
the new electors would be of different opinions from the old. 
Philanthropy, not Political Economy, was the idol of the work- 
ing-class, and the feeling had already dethroned the science in 
that House. The labourers in particular had a direct interest 
in nourishing “ that plague-spot upon our laws and our society, 
the Poor Law.” They were for a democratic version of the 
Masters and Servants Act—already partially carried—for 
shortening the hours of labour, for rebuildiug their dwellings by 
State assistance, and he questioned whether in future any but a 
democratic Budget could be proposed to Parliament. He could 
not forget that when recently it was necessary to increase the 
Income-Tax, “ it was popularised by asystem of exemptions which 
lightened the burden at the bottom, while it increased it at the 
top.” “ He believed that those great doctrines of political economy 
which had contributed to the prosperity of the country, and 
which had taught Englishmen to be self-reliant, would be 
endangered, if we surrendered to the idea that numbers, how- 
ever respectable, however well disposed, however loyal, were to 
decide on the legislation of that House.” It is natural that a 
statement like this, made under such circumstances, by one of 
the first political economists of our time, should greatly affect 
the House, and be very frequently quoted in out-door debate ; 
but to what, when carefully examined, does it all amount ? 
To this,—that the unenfranchised householders have wishes, 
Opinions, and aspirations radically differing from those of 
the enfranchised classes ; that they are not only not represented, 
but are misrepresented, are governed not only without their 
own consent, but in opposition to any principles to which 
their consent would be given. It used to be said that though 
not electors, they were constituents, and were indirectly repre- 
sented because they agreed with their representatives ; but Mr. 
Goschen specifically denies that, declares that they and the 
enfranchised classes differ radically, and that their opinions 
are so separate as to be dangerous to legislation. Surely this 
assertion, if it is true—and it is partially true—establishes 
Mr. Trevelyan’s case beyond all argument, or at all events, 
beyond all argument except the single one that representation 
is a bad thing in itself. Tf it is a good thing, and half a 
million of persons otherwise qualified are denied representation, 
then pro tanto representation is imperfect, and ought immedi- 
ately to be improved. The very notion of Representative 
Government is that any political idea entertained by a great 
mass of responsible citizens shall find expression in the National 
Council, which is directly weakened by the suppression of their 
view,—weakened not only for debate, but action. This is true 
even when the idea is an inherently bad one, as, for instance, 
the idea that slavery was a legitimate form of human society ; 
and when the idea is one like philanthropy, it is not only 
true, but so true that its denial is an affront to common- 
sense. We do not profess to be philanthropists, and rather 

ise the gelatinous kind of good-nature usually known 
as “philanthropy,” but to exclude a huge mass of citizens 
from the polling-booths because they “make an idol of 
philanthropy,” seems to us to be reducing Representative 
Government to an absurdity. If Mr. Goschen is ready 
to contend that representation is not good, is at best only 
an inevitable evil, to be checked and reduced and whittled 
away to the uttermost safe point, then, indeed, we recognise the 
force of his argument ; but if he does not, then he has furnished 
his opponents with an irresistible weapon. There is no necessity 
to plead, as Lord Hartington did in his able speech, that the 
Member for London is wrong, the principle of exemptions having 
been laid down under the old suffrage, or, as he might have done, 
that an oligarchy always fattens the people in order to conciliate 
their brute force; that only a Democratic Parliament will 
ever dare to deal with the Poor Law in any drastic way,— 
though both those propositions are true, for the more Mr. 
Goschen is right, the more unanswerable is his statement, the 
more completely has he established his opponent’s case. 

This was the great point of the debate, the one on which 
the journalists instinctively fastened, for the rest of the argu- 
ments against the concession were comparatively feeble. They 
resolved themselves into assertions that this was not the proper 
time, and that the unenfranchised householders would not in- 
crease the strength of Parliament considered as a governing body, 
but neither of those assertions comes closely home to anybody. 
If, indeed, the reform is to be carried after a fierce contest, in 











disputant in favour of change must necessarily assume, that 
Parliament could be convinced of the wisdom of the change, 
then this is precigely the time when it would seem to be desir- 
able. The one danger which affects all citizens without 
distinction of class, the one enterprise as to which 
the instinct of the mass is an important factor in making 
up the national judgment, is believed to be at hand. 
Nothing affects all men, from the peer to the cottager, like 
War, and on no subject is the popular instinct, that power of 
sudden and correct reasoning which the masses only display 
when moved by a great event out of their habitual 
intellectual torpor, generally more trustworthy. If we 
are, as so many men believe, on the eve of occur- 
rences which will call for great national energy, for 
large sacrifices, for bold resolutions, for unhesitating use 
of the national resources, then we are on the eve of a time 
when, above all others, it is expedient that no element in the 
strength of the nation should be excluded from a recognised 
place in the councils of the nation, when every class which 
is added to the electoral body is a distinct increase to that 
certainty of unanimity in action which in war-time is the 
strength of free States. The idea so frequently expressed 
in the debate, that the last Reform Bill is recent, and 
the new constituency scarcely trained to its work, may 
be true enough; but in war-time we do not refuse 
recruits because those we have are not yet hardened into 
veteran soldiers. The recruits, we know, will harden quicker 
because the campaigning isso real. Nordoes any one believe very 
greatly in the last argument, the comparative stupidity of the 
rural population, an argument oddly addressed to a Parliament 
in which all substantial power still rests with acred squires, 
who cheer an assertion which, nevertheless, they know to be 
unfounded. It is true, as Mr. Goschen observed, that the 
rural artisans and labourers have not had the advantage of 
municipal training, and are not accustomed to municipal 
discussion; but while that argument would, if strictly 
pressed, disfranchise most Londoners, the country folk 
have advantages of their own which almost compensate 
them for their loss. The conditions of their lives develope 
qualities which are often lacking to the citizens of towns, and 
which are greatly required in Parliamentary life. The country 
folk are at least as shrewd as the citizens of towns, they judge 
men, on the whole, more keenly, and they far surpass them in 
persistence, in patience, in thrift, in all the qualities which 
are developed by the life-long struggle to make Nature 
yield her increase which Providence would seem to 
have imposed as the one necessary discipline on man. 
Serjeant Spinks was laughed at for saying that, in a rather 
clumsy way—who would have suspected a latent vein of Words- 
worth in Serjeant Spinks?—but it was substantially trae. The 
country folk need information, of course, and they need very often 
rousing to interest in politics ; but the interest and the information 
will come with power, and no one who has watched their action 
when informed will sympathise with the Liberal contempt. The 
squires in the House hate Trades-Unions, and are half-inclined 
to refuse the suffrage because Unionism has spread into the 
counties ; but just let them compare the action of the Cam- 
bridge or Somerset hinds, while still inexperienced in Unionism, 
with the action of Sheffield grinders, or Nottingham stockingers, 
or London bricklayers in the same department, before they had 
had their long education in moderation, and they will find that 
the despised country folk were more self-restrained, more defi- 
nite in their aims, more sagacious in their choice of leaders, 
more political, in fact, than the town workmen, that the differ- 
ence between Joseph Arch and Feargus O’Connor is no mere 
accident, but represents an essential difference in the qualities 
of those who followed them. We do not want to fight Mr. 
Goschen on the point, because, as we have shown, his argu- 
ment of itself condemns his policy; but if he had by assiduous 
lecturing to educate a crowd into Free-trade, which would he 
prefer for an audience, five hundred Sussex ploughmen and 
ditchers without the vote, or five hundred ribbon-weavers from 
Coventry with one? We back the gardeners to vote down the 
Poor Law before the printers do. 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE CONFESSIONAL. 


i =r is one great defect in the declaration of the Bishops 
on Confession adopted in 1873, and only this week 


which every other business will be postponed or forgotten, by | somewhat doubtfully endorsed by the Lower House of Oon- 
division after division, and dissolution after dissolution, by | vocation, as also in all that the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
upsetting Cabinets and remodelling Ministries, then, no doubt, | his brother prelates said on the subject in the Upper House on 
this is not a specially convenient season, but supposing, as every | Tuesday, and it is this:—Neither this declaration nor the 
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arguments of the Bishops adequately admit the amount of 
countenance given to the practice of Confession in the Order 
for the Visitation of the Sick. We wholly disapprove the Con- 
fessional. We believe that though not unfrequently used by strict 
and pious priesthoods in a manner to promote the penitence 
and the purity of the people, its abuses are so much 
graver than even its very best uses, and are so indissolubly 
mixed up with a principle of sacerdotalism which threatens 
the life of all personal religion, that it should be heartily 
discouraged by every Church which rejects the mediation of a 
caste of priests as essential to the true relation between the 
soul and God. But holding this as strongly as we do, we can- 
not deny to the Ritualists that the Church of England, as at pre- 
sent constituted, is certainly one of eompromise on this subject, 
—as indeed on most of the other subjects which were vehemently 
contested at the time of the Reformation. And one of our 
chief difficulties in accepting Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s position— 
maintained in another column — that Parliament may 
safely be left to legislate for the Church better than any re- 
presentative body could be trusted to legislate for it, is this,— 
that it is quite certain that Parliament itself would decline 
to define more clearly the doctrine of the Church on any 
subject whatever,—holding itself, as it does, incompetent 
to any discussion of the principles of theological truth, And 
yet to our mind it is simply impossible for the Church of 
England to go on for many more years, in such an age as our 
own, without taking up more decisive ground than it now does 
on many thoroughly fundamental questions of theological and 
religious truth. 

We are opposed to the Confessional, and the Bishops have 
done the very utmost in their power to make it out that the 
Church of England gives no sanction to the Confessional. 
But in mere candour, we must say that the Bishops have not 
succeeded. It is quite true that the National Church does not 
adopt the Confessional in the clear and uncompromising fashion 
of the Roman Church. It is equally clear that it does not reject 
the Confessional even to that extent to which the Bishops have 
so anxiously striven to make out that it rejects it. Two at 
least of their statements on the subject seem to us mis- 
leading and inadequate. For instance, they make a point 
of the omission from the Prayer-book of a special form of 
Absolution provided in the first Prayer-book of 1549, for per- 
sons who cannot “ quiet their own consciences,” ani who of their 
own free-will consult a priest concerning their moral condition. 
But this is precisely what we should expect of a Church that 
wished for compromise on the subject. It is understood, in 
the very nature of the case, that such a penitent is to be so 
advised as to enable him to come to communion, and 
there receive absolution. And of course, in view of the abso- 
lution which it is intended that he shall there receive, a 
previous absolution in private would be treated as super- 
fluous by a Church which desired to strike a mean between 
the Roman Catholic andthe Protestant view. But the true situa- 
tion which tests the mind of the Church is the case of the 
sick or dying man who has grave sins on his conscience; 
and in this case the Church did not even venture to make 
the confession a purely voluntary thing. The minister is 
directed to “examine whether he [the sick man] repents 
him truly of his sins,” so that even this is not to rest 
on the judgment of the penitent ;—the priest himself 
is to form his own judgment of the sick man’s peni- 
tence. Further, “The sick person shall be moved to 
make a special eonfession of his sins, if he feel his con- 
science troubled with any weighty matter,"—of which, 
of course, the priest, by his previous “examination,” has 
been instructed to form his own impressions. And then it 
is added, “ After which confession, the priest shall absolve 
him (if he truly and heartily desire it) after this sort,”— 
the “sort” in question, being, as everybody knows, the 
most distinctly and even imperiously sacerdotal in the whole 
Prayer-book. Now, it seems to us impossible to ignore the 
strong leaning which such rubrics and such language indicate 
towards the practice of Confession, and the favour they lend 
to the assumption that absolution does really relieve the 
penitent of a serious weight and risk. “By this authority 
committed to me I absolve thee from all thy sins,” is language 
which could only convey one meaning, at the time it was 
authorised in our Prayer-book. And we must say that 


it seems to us unjust to treat the Ritualists as if they 
were entirely unfaithful to the spirit of their Church, when 
they have such rubrics and such language as this to fall back 
upon in their own defence. It is perfectly true that there is 
nothing in our Prayer-book to warrant their saying that 








confession to a priest is essential to the forgiveness of 
sins, But there is a good deal to show that it is not a 
practice which the Church, at the time our Formularies were 
drawn up, wished to discourage, while it is quite clear that at 
the most critical time of all,—that is, for men in severe sickness 
and in the prospect of death—the Church of that day went as 
far in encouraging, and almost even securing it, as a Church 
desiring to take, in the general way, a middle course, possibly 
could. With all our dislike to the Confessional, it seems to us 
simply uncandid to assert that those who even push the system 
somewhat further than the words of the Church authorise, 
deviate further from our Rubrics on the one side, than those 
who repudiate special confessions altogether, and speak of 
penitence and absolution as matters exclusively between the 
individual soul and God, deviate from them on the other. 

This half-and-half position of our Church, which applies just as 
much, by the way, to the general theory of the sacerdotal caste, as 
to this particular case,—the ordinary ‘ Absolution,’ for instance, 
being never read by any clergyman not in full priest’s orders,— 
is surely not one that can continue to be maintained in the 
full light of modern controversy. And we think the very 
least that could be done to free the Church from ambiguity 
on the subject of the Confessional, would be to recast the 
service for the Visitation of the Sick in a new and differ- 
ent spirit, At all events while it is there, it seems to 
us impossible to reproach the friends of Confession with any 
grave deviation from the spirit of the Church. It is always 
open to them to reply that what the Church does in the 
case of grave sickness, discloses its true ideal of Confession 
and Absolution better than anything else,—that that which 
it not only justifies, but even encourages in the im- 
mediate view of death, may fairly be justified, and even 
encouraged, by those who deeply feel the uncertainty of life, 
without the risks involved in grave sickness to serve as a 
stimulus. The more we consider the difficulties of the Church 
at the present day, the more deeply we are persuaded that the 
power to adapt itself anew to its real faith, even though that 
be at the cost of a separation between the most opposite schools 
of thought now contained in it, is becoming every day a more 
and more obvious essential of growth, and also of that clearness 
of soul which is more or less clouded by the language of 
compromise. It is quite true, as a correspondent says in our 
pages to-day, that the late Mr. Maurice, for instance, can 
hardly be said in any true sense to have worshipped the same 
God as some of the new extremists. But it is by no 
means true that the latter have departed from the obvious 
spirit of the Formularies of the Church further in one direction 
than Mr. Maurice had departed from that spirit in another 
direction. Nor do we see any remedy for these embarrass- 
ments, without restoring to the Church something of that 
autonomy which would enable both Laity and Clergy to see 
how many of them adhere to the drift of the Reformers, 
though no doubt in many things they may have enlarged their 
view of what that drift requires,—and how many adhere rather 
to that backward-gazing school whose heart was in the Catholic 
Church, though its intellect was more or less puzzled by the 
difficulties raised as to her authority, and its conscience was 
repelled by the corruptions with which her practice had been 
overlaid. 





THE IRISH OBSTRUCTIVES. 


HE force of Irish obstructiveness can scarcely go further 
than it went on Tuesday morning. To keep the House 
sitting till 7 a.m., and to keep it sitting for nothing, is a feat 
that even Mr. Parnell will find it hard to beat. To all appear- 
ance, this minority of a minority is very near to gaining one 
at least of its ends. The obstructives evidently hold that, in 
some recondite way, their proceedings are to benefit Ireland. 
To exhaust the time and patience of the House of Commons is 
plainly not the way to secure a larger share of attention for 
Irish business. The feeling of most Members after such a 
discussion as that of Tuesday must have been that if Ireland 
is neglected for the remainder of the Session it will only 
serve her right. Nor can it be seriously believed that the 
cause of Home-rule is in any way furthered by these proceed- 
ings. The state of exasperation to which the House of 
Commons is reduced is not favourable to the consideration 
even of reasonable claims, much less of claims which, in the 
opinion of an immense majority of Englishmen, are utterly 
unreasonable. There remains a third motive,—the desire to 
benefit Ireland indirectly by injuring England. If the obstruc- 
tion of public business were likely to be patiently acquiesced 
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in, no great harm might come of it. 


There would be so much | it. 


In either of these cases it isin the power of Parliament 


less of legislation, but considering the quality of a good deal | to commit the country to conclusions which, if it had the op- 


of the legislation we have, this is a loss which might be borne 
with patience. Unfortunately, however, it is not in human 
nature that obstruction when carried to this length should be 
acquiesced in. The House of Commons has borne it for a long 
time, but its patience seems now to be exhausted. On Tuesday 
morning, the Chancellor of the Exchequer could still express 
a hope that nothing would occur which would render it 
necessary to alter the Rules of the House. Twelve 
hours later, he was driven to say that after what had 
occurred, the Government thought it right to consider the 
whole subject, and on Thursday he formally undertook 
to go over the rules of the House with the Speaker during 
the Recess. There is no doubt that this is in a sense a 
victory for the obstructives. The mere fact that they have 
found out a weak place in the English Parliamentary system 
is something. They will be able to tell their constituents that 
they have forced the House of Commons to confess that under 
a system of perfectly unfettered speech, the Irish Members 
were masters of the situation. Mr. Butt has warned Mr. Par- 
nell that in striking a blow at freedom of debate in the House 
of Commons, he has done what in him lies to degrade 
Parliamentary institutions all over the world. Mr. Parnell 
and his allies are far above such unpractical considerations 
as this. They do not stop to inquire what effect their 
action will have on Parliamentary institutions in general. 
They are content to know that it will have an injurious effect 
on English Parliamentary institutions. By forcing the House 
of Commons to limit their opportunities of doing mischief, 
they may force it to limit opportunities which, under differ- 
ent conditions and in the hands of a different order of men, 
might be turned to really good account. If they cannot make 
Ireland more free, it is something, in however slight a degree, 
to render England less free. 

It becomes necessary, under these circumstances, to consider 

what are the ultimate objects which the Rules of the House of 
Commons have in view. For one thing, they are useful to 
prevent any unfair snatching at victory in the House itself. 
The attendance at debates-is so various, that the majority 
present at any given moment may not at all represent 
the majority of a full house. It is not always easy to 
upset a result which has once been reached by a vote, and 
a faction which found itself in the possession of an accidental 
and momentary majority might be tempted to use it for the 
purpose of committing the House to a decision which it might 
prove difficult or inconvenient to undo, The Rules of the 
House prevent this, by giving the minority for the time being, 
which in the case supposed would represent the real though 
absent majority, the means of obstructing progress at every 
turn. Long before a division on the main question could be 
reached, there would thus be time for the Members to get into 
their places, and the knowledge that this would happen would 
of itself avail to prevent the accidental majority from putting 
themselves to useless trouble. Inthe next place the Rules are useful 
as giving a minority which is in danger of being oppressed time 
to state its case at length. Legislation directed against minori- 
ties is usually mischievous, but it is more than ordinarily mis- 
chievous, when it is directed against a minority without hearing 
what there is to be said on the other side. The forms of the 
House of Commons enable a minority to set out in full detail all 
the objections which they entertain to a proposed law, and 
when this is done with a frank recognition of the fact that 
they are a minority, and that their object is only to convince 
the majority of the inexpediency of the proposed legislation, 
an atmosphere favourable to compromise is created. The 
majority is perhaps brought to see that the case in favour 
of legislation is not so conclusive as it at first appeared, and 
in the end it either waives its proposals, or consents to subject 
them to considerable modifications. 

Still, these are only subordinate reasons why the Rules 
which protect the rights of minorities should be maintained 
in principle, if not in every detail. A more important con- 
sideration is that the majority in the House of Commons does 
not always represent a majority in the country. A question 
has perhaps come up which was not thought of at the last 
election, and the Members who were in harmony with their 
representatives on the points raised on the hustings prove not 
to be in harmony with them on a point which was not raised on 
the hustings. Or the opinion of the country may have changed, 
under the influence of one of those sudden impulses which 
masses of men are more subject to than individuals, and the 


portunity, it would repudiate. It is highly improbable 
that a majority in the House of Commons would take this 
course, if it knew that the majority of the electors were of a 
different mind. But sufficient means of ascertaining the 
opinion of the country in the interval between one general 
election and another are not always forthcoming, and men who 
know that their constituents were with them three years ago 
are not easily convinced that they are not with them to-day. 
It may be of the utmost importance, therefore, to give the 
country time to make its opinion known, and the Rules which 
enable a minority to obstruct the progress of business to a de- 
gree which, if there were no cause for delaying, would appear 
highly vexatious, have just this advantage. A delay of three 
days may be of incalculable use in acquainting Members with 
the views of their constituents, and when the end in view is so 
important the majority has no right to quarrel with the 
means employed. If the majority are really deceived as to the 
opinion of the Electors, they will not wish to use their power 
as representatives for a purpose which is disliked by those whose 
representatives they are. At least,if they have not this regard 
for their representative character, they have no right to com- 
plain that it is brought home to them by the remonstrances of 
their constituents. A well-disposed majority will not find 
fault with Rules which prevent it from acting in ignorance of 
the views of the electors; an ill-disposed majority cannot be 
too strictly prevented from acting in defiance of them. 

When once a clear conception of the object of the Rules 
which protect minorities has been arrived at, it ought not to 
be impossible to make such modifications in them as will pre- 
vent such an abuse as that which was witnessed on Tuesday, 
and yet not destroy any really valuable safeguard. In these 
days, there is no need of vesting such large powers of obstruc- 
tion in a single Member. Athanasius has seldom to contend 
against the whole world, or if he has, he is probably contend- 
ing for nothing more valuable than a crotchet. On Tuesday, 
seven Members gave occasion for seventeen divisions. If each 
motion to report progress, or that the Chairman do now leave 
the chair, had exhausted the powers of the Member who made 
it, these seventeen divisions would have been reduced to seven. 
We would not deprive even Mr. Parnell and Mr. O'Donnell of 
their stings; we would only provide that, like bees, they 
should leave their stings behind them. There is never likely 
to be any important change of opinion in the constituencies 
which is not represented by more than half-a-dozen Members, 
and a change which would be fatal to the tactics of one or two 
kless obstructives would have no effect as against a minority 
of fifty. 











MR. FREDERIC HARRISON'S EQUIVALENT FOR 
IMMORTALITY. 


R. FREDERIC HARRISON is one of the most eloquent 
\ writers of the day. In reading his essays, we are pro- 
foundly struck with the brilliancy of his language, and the para- 
doxical passion of his faith—at once in positivism and in human 
destiny, a faith which is to us at least as amazing as fora man to 
have the most passionate confidence at once in the energetic vitality 
of a worm which is destroying the root of a flower, and in the 
vitality of the flower itself. And the most striking illustration 
of Mr. Harrison’s fanaticism, as we account it, is the powerful 
essay begun in the June and concluded in the July num- 
ber of the Ninefeenth Century, on the “Soul and Future Life,” 
They are essays of great beauty, which spend their force in beat- 
ing the air. ‘* We, too [i.e., the Positivists],” says Mr. Harrison, 
in the first of them, ‘ turn our thoughts to that which is behind 
the veil. We strive to pierce its secret with eyes we trust, as 
eager and as fearless” [as Christians, for example], ‘‘ and even, 
it may be, more patient in searching for the realities beyond 
the gloom. That which shall come after is not of less 
interest to us than to you. We ask you, therefore, what 
do you know of it? Tell us, and we will tell you what 
we hope. Let us reason together in sober and precise 
prose. Why should this great end, staring at all of us along 


the vista of each human life, be for ever a matter of dithyrambic 
hypotheses and evasive tropes?” After so eloquent an exordium, 
we were prepared for a more than usually rich colouring of the 
religious views of the Positivists, which accordingly we find. 
And the many who are unfortunately willing to give ‘‘ money 
for that which is not bread, and their labour for that which 





House of Commons may not have changed in accordance with | 


satisfieth not,” may go to Mr. Harrison's essays to feed their 
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souls on wind, and exult in a creed which seems to us about as 
full of ‘‘ dithyrambic hypotheses and evasive tropes ” as any myth- 
ology of anyday. ‘The long and the short of Mr. Harrison’s faith 
in relation to ‘‘ the Soul and Future Life” is this,—that the soul, 
by which he means “the consensus of all the human faculties,” 
cannot, properly speaking, survive the disappearance of the organism 
which is essential in his belief to its unity, but that its influence 
may and must. Though, ‘to talk of mind, feeling, and will 
continuing their functions in the absence of physical organs and 
visible organisms is to use language which, to us at least, is pure 
nonsense,” still ‘a great part of the activities of the soul, and 
far the noblest, only need fresh sensations and material organs 
in other similar organisms,” and ‘ whilst there is an abundance 
of these in due relation, the activities go on ad infinitum with in- 
creasing energy.” What, then, the Positivist believes in is not 
immortal life, but posthumous life, of which Mr. Harrison saysa great 
deal which is best described as abounding in ‘‘ dithyrambic hypo- 
theses and evasive tropes.” For instance, what is meant by saying 
that the posthumous energy of the higher life of man goes on ad 
infinitum with increasing energy? In the first place, if there be no 
life of feeling and will after the death of the body, the termination 
of man’s physical career on the earth is a final end of him, and the 
ad infinitum is a pure ‘‘dithyrambic hypothesis” in the face of 
causes which are quite certain to exhaust sooner or later the physical 
resources of human life, whether it be by the exhaustion of terrestrial 
stores or by the exhaustion of the sun’s heat, or both. Mr. Harri- 
son is certainly not standing surely on the ground of physical 
evidence at all, but on ground which physical evidence entirely 
repudiates, when he assumes an infinite future for human life 
on earth. But he is not even content with representing the 
posthumous life of man as infinite. He makes other assertions 
concerning it which we can only class as ‘‘ evasive tropes.” The 
assumption of ‘* increasing energy” for any moral power which 
has only a posthumous life, is obviously a fiction of this kind. 
What Mr. Harrison means is that when human influence 
is put forth in the true line of development,—the line which 
grows instead of losing in social authority,—it attracts a 
great deal of new energy to it. That of course is true, but it 
is not true in any sense to talk of an impulse long ago given, and 
the source of which is no longer among the things that are, 
asin any sense increasing in energy. Other energies continue 
what it began, and carry on the continuity of succes- 
sion, but it is just as absurd to say that the original 
activity continues ‘with increasing energy,” as to say 
that the increase in the velocity of a ball which is constantly 
receiving new impulses from new hands, is to be in any degree 
attributed to the hand which first started it. The truth is, that 
when we speak of the posthumous activity of a moral or mental 
action, we mean this, and nothing more than this,—that it 
was one necessary (and it may be very important) link in the 
chain of causes leading to the future result ; but it is no more 
true that as its influence widens, that original activity increases 
in energy, than it is true that the sun’s light is greater in quantity 
when it fills the orbit of the planet Uranus, than it is when 
it leaves the surface of the sun itself. The new influence is not 
new energy. The new energy is the energy of the new minds 
submitting to the influence, not the past-away energy long ago 
put forth and exhausted, and now living only in its results. ‘Then, 
again, when Mr. Harrison says, ‘‘The mental and moral powers 
are not dispersed like gases, they retain their unity, they retain 
their organic character, and they retain the whole of their power 
of passing into and stimulating the brains of living men,” 
what is he giving us except an “evasive trope?” In what 
sense, pray, do the mental and moral powers of John Smith, who 
died centuries ago, without leaving any literary or other monument 
of himself, retain ‘‘ their unity and their organic character?” If 
John Smith stimulated his wife or his children to do what was 
right, and they transmitted the stimulus from father to son to 
our time, our brains are, we suppose, in some true sense receiving 
the stimulus transmitted to them by John Smith, though there 
are a good many non-conducting ‘‘ ifs” in our hypothesis, which 
so becomes in some degree dithyrambic. But even if we are the 
better,—as no doubt we are,—for what the long-forgotten John 
Smith of many centuries ago did that was right, how does that 
justify any sane man in saying that the said John Smith’s mental 
and moral. powers ‘retain their unity” and “ their organic 
character”? in our own day? No one knows anything about 
either their unity or their organic character, or indeed, their 
existence atall, What he did is not lost, but only in the same sense, 
—and in no other,—in which the effect produced by the breaking 


endures still in some infinitesimal physical result which we should 
otherwise miss. But as for the “ unity” and “ organic charac- 
ter” of his ‘‘ powers,” they are just as much with us as the 
“unity” and ‘‘ organic character” of one of those prehistoric 
organisms which when crushed together make up a limestone 
cliff. Both unity and organic character are gone for ever, unless 
John Smith is living still ; and it is only in the case of a few great 
and remarkable men—whose images are preserved in literature or 
by tradition—that there is the least pretence for saying that even 
the shadow of ‘‘ unity” or of ‘organic character ” survives the 
death of them and their contemporaries, Still more astounding 
is it when Mr. Harrison tells us, ‘‘ We cannot even say that we 
shall continue to love, but we know that we shall be loved.” We 
know nothing of the kind. We know that we shall certainly not 
be loved by any creature in the universe a century hence, if there 
be, as Mr. Harrison holds, no continued life, no God, and no 
spiritual life cognisant of ours, behind the veil. If we cease to love 
at death, we cease to be loved as soon as those die who once loved 
us. Our posthumous life is like the life which the earth contributes 
to the plant which is nourished by it,—so transformed in every way 
that no one can identify and no one discriminate it. The “dim 
common populations,” for whom, if for any one, religions are 
worth something, disappear generation after generation, trans- 
mitting to their successors something of their passions, faiths, 
moral or immoral tastes, and of the general complexion of their 
lives ;—but certainly their posthumous existence has no individual 
‘‘ unity ” in it, no individual ‘‘ organic character,” and if ever they 
cease to love, they unquestionably cease to be loved within a very 
few months or years more. The attempt to “glorify,” as Mr. 
Harrison says, their life by insisting on this posthumous activity 
is one of the most absurd we ever read of. As well might it be 
said that the wheat is “glorified,” and retains its ‘‘ unity” 
and ‘organic character,” when it is assimilated by our 
human tissues. Moreover, Mr. Harrison forgets that this 
posthumous activity, on which he insists with so much 
eloquence, applies quite as much to our evil as our good. If 
it ought to be such a blessing to me to think that I live again 
in the light I have helped others to see, or the good I have 
helped them to do, it ought to be the most terrible curse to 
know that I live again in the darkness with which I have helped 
to blind their eyes, and the evil that I have encouraged them to 
do. And as most of our lives embody nearly as much evil as 
good, and many of them very much more, Mr. Harrison’s reli- 
gion of posthumous life is a religion with very nearly as much 
melancholy in it as joy, and for a great multitude very much 
more. Howso able a man can regard his faith in posthumous 
activity as an equivalent, or indeed, more than an equivalent for 
a faith in individual growth and immortality, is indeed the great 
puzzle and paradox, which it quite transcends our power to solve. 

We can only offer one suggestion towards its elucidation. We 
venture to think that Mr. Harrison has not really succeeded in 
denuding himself wholly of the faith of his age, and that in his 
brilliant pictures of the glory of living for the humanity of the 
future, he forgets that the humanity of the future is to be no 
better than the humanity of the present, and is to be composed 
of atoms all separately mortal. We can quite understand the 
greatness of living even for such a prospect as ‘posthumous 
activity,” if that posthumous activity meant aid given to 
immortal beings who would benefit for ever by every 
contribution we might be able to make to their moral 
life. But the disbelief in immortal life degrades all that is 
really noble even in posthumous life. The posthumous life 
which goes to ennoble a society. every unit of which is 
immortal, is very different indeed from the posthumous life 
which only contributes to a constantly dying and constantly 
renewed structure composed of mortal souls and bodies. 
Even St. Paul could talk of being ‘‘ accursed from Christ” for 
his brethren, but then when he dreamt of resigning his own 
salvation for theirs, he thought of their salvation as of the salva- 
tion of immortal beings, not of ephemerals who would expire with 
their generation. Mr. Harrison robs even posthumous activity of 
all in it that is really good, when he makes it contribute toa 
social salvation composed of nothing more lasting or more worthy 
than the life which comes to a final close as the posthumous activity 
begins. Perishable atoms may be worked up into a fair-seeming 
structure, but it will be all as perishable as the material of which 
it is composed. Degrade the significance of the individual life, 
and you degrade with it the significance of the posthumous life 





in which alone we are told that it is to be prolonged. The real 
burden of the whole creed is, in the words of the Burial Service, 


of a wave on the beach in John Smith’s time is not lost, but| “ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” The posthumous life of dust is 
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dust, and the posthumous life of corruption is corruption, take it 


how you will. 





THE DE TOURVILLE MURDER. 


HE verdict of ‘‘ Guilty” delivered by the Austrian jury 

in the case of De Tourville, the Franco-English barrister 
accused of murdering his wife and throwing her over a precipice 
on the Stelvio, is a security to European society. The accused 
man, unless unfortunate to an incredible and almost impossible 
degree, belonged to an extremely limited but excessively dan- 
gerous class of criminals,—the human tigers, the business- 
like murderers, who use murder as a weapon with which to 
cleave their way through the obstacles of circumstance to 
their objects. The possibility of the existence of this kind 
of criminal is well known to historians, and is, perhaps, the 
strongest of the many reasons which induce men otherwise 
philanthropic to doubt the expediency of abolishing the penalty 
of death. Moralists have long admitted that the universal 
practice of placing murder at the head of crimes has 
not arisen from instinctive conscience, but from a sense 
of public convenience ; that the crime has probably more de- 
grees than any other, and that the severity with which it is 
punished in all countries is intended to be educational rather 
than disciplinary, and there may be truth in the argument of 
Radical statesmen that the separateness of the penalty does not 
much restrict the average of the offence. Statistics show, as 
might be expected, that murder is in the majority of cases 
subject to very unchanging laws. In most cases, the crime 
is so completely an act of impulse, that it would be 
difficult, but for what we know of the influence of fear 
upon the insane, to conceive of punishment having any 
preventive effect at all, any more than it has upon automatic 
action. Either the criminal is hopelessly brutalised, and murders 
where another man would only strike ; or he is drunk ; or he is 
actuated by a paroxysm of rage, jealousy, or fear, rising into an 
impulse over which he may at the last moment have no control. 
He acts with a suddenness which nearly forbids reflection, 
and is restrained, if restrained by punishment at all, rather 
by the moral instinct which the practice of ages has de- 
veloped in himself than by any mental calculation of results. 
Statesmen, however, though aware that in such cases 
punishment, except in its educational aspect, counts for little, re- 
member that they have to check murder of a much more for- 
midable kind,—murder employed by cool-headed men as war is 
employed by cool-headed statesmen in furtherance of their own 
designs. There is no profession of murder, but there are pro- 
fessional murderers. Such men, in a settled order of society 
wherein punishment follows offence as if it were its consequence, 
are so uncommon, that their existence is sometimes forgotten ; but 
they reappear whenever social order gives way, or the opinion of 
society has become lax. There have been robbers even in 
England who invariably murdered on calculation, and on the 
Continent lawyers defending the penalty of death always justify 
it by the necessity of restraining criminals who, in countries 
where the laws of succession are absolute, would otherwise pursue 
murder as a kind of profession, and cleave their way to inheritances 
by causing deaths, just as other men cleave their way to fortune 
by running a series of speculative risks, and with almost as much 
callousness to any consequences not personal to themselves. It 
is one of the incidental advantages of the English system 
of allowing freedom of bequest, that it destroys the temp- 
tation to this class of crime, substituting a temptation to 
forgery ; but on the Continent it is believed to be terribly fre- 
quent, and has once or twice in times of disorder assumed pro- 
portions that threatened society with destruction, no rich man with 
relatives feeling himself safe. De Tourville belonged to this class, 
and to be in keeping with his surroundings should have lived in 
Rome when acqua Tofana was called the “‘ heirs’ elixir ;” or in France, 
under Louis XV., when * poison ” frightened the rich as cholera 
does now ; or in Southern France, in those districts where peasants 
murmur that So-and-So is too well off and too much in the way to 
have a long life. The Lieutenant of Police in, say, 1776, would have 
understood all about De Tourville. His idea clearly was to use his 
natural advantages in forming rich alliances, and then murder any 
one who stood in the way of the speedy realisation of the property 
80 obtained. He was not contented to be a rich expectant, or 
to be rich and burdened with a wife; but when he found a 
relative in his way to the unburdened enjoyment of his fortune, 
he first thought out and then carried out a scheme for putting 


her to death. He even, as the Austrians believe, though the 
evidence for this is hearsay, boasted of the adroitness of his plans 
to this end. We believe that as murderous brigands become 
common whenever murderous brigandage becomes a moderately- 
safe occupation, socalculating murderers of this kind would become 
common the moment the dread of extreme personal consequences 
was removed, whether by any paralysis in the Executive, or by 
any serious relaxation of public opinion. ‘There are plenty of 
men in the world whose egotism is perfect, who, in their own 
judgment, stand alone in the world; and who, left to themselves, 
would as little hesitate in distributing death for their own ends 
as many great captains have hesitated in distributing it for their 
own ambition, or the real or fancied benefit of their 
people. The man who would burn down a house with all in 
it, just to warm his hands, exists, and is potentially a far more 
dangerous criminal than the average murderer, just because 
he acts on calculation instead of impulse. Many people 
wonder why old lawyers are always so severe on crimes 
against property, while so much more lenient to crimes against 
the person; but the old lawyers, though they carry their 
idea absurdly far, know well that the impulse to assault and 
battery is an impulse usually requiring provocation, but the de- 
sire for swift gain without work is a powerful and unrelaxing 
passion of the majority. People plan forgeries, not assaults. ‘The 
murderer of this professional kind has his temptation always pre- 
sent, and is as much more dangerous than an ordinary criminal 
as a shell with its fuse lighted is more dangerous than a shell in a 
magazine. 

A man like De Tourville—a man released from the sense of 
the horror of murder—is as dangerous in modern society asa 
magazine in a populous neighbourhood, and he would be 
more dangerous still, but for one defect in his mental constitu- 
tion. He is almost invariably slightly stupid. That a man may 
be very intellectual and very wicked is certain, and certain, too, that 
murder is as much a crime of the educated as of the uneducated 
classes ; but the calculating murderer, who commits his crimes for 
the sake of money, has, so far as we have read his records, a dis- 
tinct want. His callous egotism is as inconsistent with true 
cautiousness as the structure of a tortoise is inconsistent with the 
possession of sensitive tentacles. He could not be what he is, but for 
some defect of sympathy with his kind, and that defect of sympathy 
always blinds him to what his fellow-creatures will think. In the case 
of the Ratcliffe-Street murderer Williams, so well known because 
the crime attracted the eerie genius of De Quincey, the criminal 
indefinitely increased the public hate, and the consequent inten- 
sity of pursuit, by his inability to see the horror, rising to furious 
individual passion, which would be created in the public mind by 
his motiveless murder of the baby in the cradle. He showed a 
distinct grasp of his subject in his theory that if he killed every- 
body in the house he attacked there could be no direct 
evidence against him; but he could not rise to the concep- 
tion that his theory, if carried out too logically, might 
create a hatred before which the need of evidence would 
partly disappear,—and he killed the child which could not bear 
witness. Pritchard showed a similar stupidity in using the same 
poison, with its peculiar symptom, incessant sickness, three times 
over—that is, he had not recognised the instinctive suspicion of 
men about recurrent chances—and De Tourville was guilty of at 
least two errors of stupidity. No murder, in the first place, could 
be more dangerous than one of which the conditions were the 
open air and a place open to observation from a hundred 
upland pastures—he was, we have read, seen by a shep- 
herd, who was disqualified from giving evidence by some 
falsehoods, told to avoid the trouble of attending Court—and 
he despised the people of the locality far too deeply. He must, 
from the history of his whole career, have been an accomplished 
actor; yet he would not take the trouble to affect grief for a 
catastrophe that, on his own account of it, would have affected 
the most heartless of husbands, or even dissimulate the profound 
indifference which first of all roused suspicion. It had not 
occurred to him, in his callous egotism, that the people of a little 
mountain town would expect him to suffer, or be indignant 
enough to insist upon an official inquiry. He managed his specu- 
lation as if human nature had nothing to say to it, and was ruined 
by a want of perception of others’ feelings, which if he had pos- 
sessed, he could never have committed such a crime. A De Tour- 
ville with a sensitive brain would be as dangerous a creature as 
Lytton’s weird conception, Louis Grayle, a man with superhuman 
attributes but no soul, but the De Tourvilles to exist must be 
devoid of sensibility. 
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COFFEE-TAVERNS. 

OME hundred years or more ago, Johnson, at Chapel House, 
“ expatiated” to Boswell ‘‘ on the felicity of England in its 
taverns and inns, and triumphed over the French for not having 
in any perfection the tavern life.” His panegyric was not, as 
some might perhaps suppose, in praise of wine—we believe, 
indeed, that the Doctor at that time drank water only—nor, 
stranger sti!l in one who spoke so bitterly of a badly kept table, 
did he hint that in no private house could he be so secure of 
cookery he approved. He dwelt rather on the independence of 
the place, the alacrity of the attendance, the oblivion of care and 
freedom from solicitude, which he himself enjoyed as he entered 
the tavern door. ‘ There is nothing,” he concluded, ‘‘ which has 
yet been contrived by man by which so much happiness has been 

produced as by a good tavern or inn.” 

Allowance made for Johnson’s whimsical enthusiasm, there 
was real truth in his words. If we fail to see this at first, itis due to 
the change which a century has wrought in manners, and for that 
matter, in taverns also, Few private houses of the middle-class 
possessed in the eighteenth century the appliances of comfort or 
luxury which are common now. Few women were then educated 
enough to share in conversation on art, or literature, or politics ; 
and fewer still, perhaps, were bold enough to court the name 
which such education usually conferred. A formal affectation 
still lingered in some degree about the social intercourse of 
private houses, and reflected a peculiar charm on the independ- 
ence of the tavern. On the other hand, the tavern itself was 
atill in repute. The successor of the seventeenth century coffee- 
house, it inherited something of the dignity which attached to 
Will's or Garraway’s, when coffee-houses were, a3 Macaulay has 
described them, the Londoner’s home,—institutions of social, 
literary, and scarcely less political importance, worthy to be 
compared with the newspapers of to-day, as a kind of Fourth 
Estate of the Realm, Since those days, for the middle-class at 
least, the home has risen in comfort and in popular esteem as 
surely as the tavern has declined. Not so for the class below. Of 
the English working-man, strange as it may seem, the words of 
Johnson are almost literally true,—he has no private house at 
which he can enjoy himself so well as at a tavern or inn. 

Now, this is an important point to grasp, and not the less 
because many people seem to confound the natural and innocent 
feeling which Johnson expressed on behalf of the middle-class of 
his time, and which the lower classes re-echo now, with a passion 
for intemperance and dissipation. It is a mistake to suppose that 
it is the taste for strong drink which first draws men to the public- 
house. Rather it is the attraction. of cheerfulness and light, the 
love of warmth, the longing for society, the aspiration to be free, 
if but for alittle while, from the pressure of domestic care and 
daily worry. These simple wants find too seldom a wholesome 
satisfaction now. Here and there, a country inn to some extent 
preserves the tradition of the past, leaving its guests to spend 
their evening over a single glass, if they please ; but in the greater 
part even of country inns, and in the beer-houses and gin-palaces 
of the towns, the repeated order is the condition of a continued 
welcome. The inhospitable, seatless bar itsclf suggests the host’s 
intention that his customers shall drink, pay, and begone, or 
drink and pay again. 

Some people indeed there are—Cardinal Manning, for instance, 
is one—who, holding that in the improvement of the workman’s 
home is to be found the true satisfaction of his wants, deprecate 
the introduction of new places of entertainment abroad. With 
this view we venture to disagree, believing that the improve- 
ment of the man must precede the permanent improvement of 
his dwelling, and that no great improvement of the man is pos- 
sible while his chief places of recreation are unwholesome and 
demoralising. 

It is, then, because we are persuaded of the need of some 
house of public entertainment which shall be to the indus- 
trial classes now what the Tavern was to the middle-class 
a century ago, that we are interested in watching the 
new Coffee-tavern movement which has been making itself 
heard during the last few months; for the coffee-tavern claims 
to find its logical justification in this very want we have 
been discussing. Historically, indeed, the motives which have 
led to the foundation of the several institutions which fall under 
the same common name have been various. Religious zeal, charity, 
benevolence, have done their part. But reason and experience 
have alike shown that for permanent success reliance must be 
placed on a purely business-like satisfaction of a popular demand. 
The well-meant efforts that graft on this simple stock a mis- 





sionary work do not merely fail financially themselves, but pre- 
judice other undertakings by their failure. Again and again the 
plan has been tried of using physical comfort as a bait to tempt 
men to direct spiritual instruction, but in vain. ‘These children 
of charitable patronage never become emancipated, and after 
depending awhile for their existence on the benevolence which 
gave them birth, presently die of atrophy. It is, we repeat, an 
interesting fact that this is now clearly seen, and that men of an 
indisputable religious bent, such as Lord Shaftesbury, advocate 
the severance of the tavern as a business undertaking from all 
other and remoter aims. 

That the coffee-tavern does find its mission in the world and 
supply a social want seems to us fairly proved by facts. It is 
but some seventeen years since good Josiah Hunt placed his two 
cocoa-houses at either end of Almonbury Tunnel, and the kindly 
Friends were led by his success to open their little shops at Bristol. 
Since then, and especially within the last two years, the movement 
has grown, till now there is scarcely a considerable town in England 
but has its own coffee tavern or cocoa-house. There are no less 
than twenty-four in Liverpool alone, which take gross receipts 
of £36,000 a year, and pay large profits to the Company that 
founded them. Here in London the movement is fairly active, 
and half-a-dozen flourishing taverns have been opened in as many 
months. 

There is, indeed, one point in which these institutions are less 
catholic than the old coffee-house or tavern, viz., that no spirits, 
wine, or beer is bought or sold in them. Whether this is a flaw 
in them or not is, we believe, an open question. Their advocates 
maintain that the hybrid trade has been proved, and found 
wanting. One plea we may at least admit,—viz., that a shop- 
keeper is free to choose what goods he will and what he will not 
sell, and that while his shop is filled with customers, it is pre- 
mature to condemn his choice. 

A few words, in conclusion, on the tendencies of this move- 
ment as a reforming influence on society. If, as seems well 
established, social evils can only be indirectly treated, and intem- 
perance is such an evil, then sumptuary laws, licensing Acts, per- 
missive Bills, the temperance pledge, and all the various remedies 
proposed or tried for its removal, have been directed to control or 
crush impulses far too deep in human nature to patiently endure 
the interference. All know the consequence of such control, when 
for the few years of the Commonwealth it was more or less effec- 
tually imposed. Now, the movement we have been considering 
claims to act indirectly, and therefore with better chances of suc- 
cess. In lieu of raising futile obstacles to arrest the natural 
stream, so deeply and, as we believe, so purely sprung, it seeks to 
divert its current before it meets with the corrupting influence, 
to utilise its abundant flood, whose powers of desolation are known 
so well, for the purpose of spreading beauty and fertility around. 
Whether the claim is well and wisely founded, time will show. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN VICTORIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—I think a short account of the political situation in 
Victoria, written from the Liberal point of view, may be in- 
teresting to your readers, who will have learned the Conservative 


point of view froin the correspondent of the Times, or possibly 


from the Melbourne Argus. 

For the last year and a half, the country has been governed by 
a political Ring, under Sir James McCulloch, with no higher policy 
than to avert a land-tax. Except that the Ministry have been 
fairly free from any taint of private peculation, their Government 
has been very much that of ‘‘ Boss Tweed” and the Tammany 
Ring in New York. They have checked discussion in Parlia- 
ment, by introducing the cléture; have bribed constituencies, 
by liberal grants for public works; and have held their 
majority in hand by monetary coercion, which unhappily is only 
too possible, ina country where the Banks are very powerful, and 
where many Members of Parliament are partly dependent on their 
pay as representatives. It was known that there was a strong 
feeling of dissatisfaction at all this in the country. But the Con- 
servatives flattered themselves that they should be able to split 
constituencies on a variety of unmeaning issues. At one time, a 
cry was raised that secular education was in danger, because four 
or five Catholics were standing. More generally, an attempt was 
made to represent a return to Free-trade as the great issue. Sir 
James McCulloch kept back his programme tilla fortnight before 
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the elections, and then copied the Liberal policy, with a few dis- 
ingenuous changes, and invited the support of his late Opponents, 
while his old followers were disclaiming their leader’s views in 
every direction. 

The Liberal policy was unmistakable from the first. The 
great cry has been for a progressive land-tax, by which land 
should be made to contribute something to the national taxation, 
and the concentration of land in a few hands should be stopped. 
Next in importance to this is the demand that the Legislative 
Council should be reformed, so as to lose the power of vetoing 
Bills it dislikes, when they are sent up year after year from the 
Assembly. When [ tell you that the Bill for abolishing State aid 
to religion was sent up and vetoed for fifteen years running, 
you will understand how obstructive our second Chamber can show 
itself on occasion. A continuance of Protective duties, though in- 
cluded in the Liberal programme, has been only a subordinate 
subject on this occasion. No one has ever doubted that the 
constituencies in general would only return either Protectionists, 
or men pledged not to disturb Protection. A Free-trader myself, 
{am sorry that opinions should be so fixed on this point, but 
there is no doubt the vast majority of our people believe that the 
prosperity of the country is mainly due to its protective tariff. 

Under the new Electoral Act, the elections were all held on 
one day, Friday, May 11. In the evening, it appeared that the 
Liberal party had literally swept the country. Out of eighty-six 
seats, they have carried fifty-four, and have only lost fifteen to 
avowed opponents, the remainder calling themselves independent 
Members. Looking back to the Conservative war-cries, it is a little 
amusing to find that the only distinct opponent of secular education 
who has been returned is a Conservative; and that only some 
fifteen gentlemen, on the most liberal estimate, have been elected 
as Free-traders. On the other hand, the great mass of the 
Assembly are undoubtedly pledged to a progressive land tax, 
pure and simple. This will, of course, lead to a quarrel with the 
Council, and I apprehend we shall have to apply to England 
that our unworkable Constitution may be remodelled. 

I have only to add that the personnel of the Assembly is, 
if anything, better than it was. Two or three men, whom even 
their opponents respect, have been defeated, but for these, seats 
will probably be found later on. On the other hand, every man 
against whom there was a charge of using his seat in Parliament 
as a means of money-making has been summarily rejected.— 
Iam, Sir, &c, A Vicrorran COoLonist. 


CHURCH POLICY. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Though you have brought the correspondence on the 
Ridsdale Judgment itself to a close, you may not be unwilling 
that I should offer a brief reply in your columns to Mr. Oakley's 
two questions relating to the policy which Churchmen who love 
Spiritual freedom ought, under present circumstances, to pursue. 
And first, it seems almost needless to say that I do not regard it 
as desirable that all ritual law, including this Judgment, should 
be enforced indiscriminately in all Churches. 

On the second point, the kind of government needed in this 
our day for the Church of England, I admit, as readily as Mr. 
Oakley could desire, that the government of the Church by 
Parliament and the Courts of the realm is open to objections. 
But I am not convinced that we have come yet to sucha pass that 
it is necessary to establish a separate autonomy for the Church. A 
question that meets us at the outset of such reconstitution is, 
—who are to be reckoned as the constituent members of the 
Church? I believe that all who are agitating for it would 
insist that none but communicants should take any part in 
the election of representatives. This degradation of the Holy 





Communion into an electoral qualification is itself a very serious | 
' error, characteristic of many of the Jate discussions on University 


objection to a scheme of Church autonomy, but it is only one of 
& multitude which I will not now attempt to discuss. 
urge that the objections to Parliament as a Church legislature are 
graver in theory than they prove themselves to be in practice. It 
is said by Mr. Carter and others, and it appears to be Mr. Oakley's | 
view, that formerly the House of Commons, consisting as it did | 
of professed Churchmen, was a reasonably good representative | 
body for the Church, but that its character has been so altered | 
that it can be no longer so regarded. Now, the “ spiritual ” 
way of looking at things is to consider the substance more than | 
the outside. And I cannot imagine its being denied by Church- 
men of any party that the House of Commons has done much 
more for the Church, and has been a body of higher character | 
from the religious point of view, during the last half-century than | 





I prefer to | 


during the previous century. We have just seen a Dissenter of 
Dissenters leading the way in a movement of Church reform 
which must have the sympathies of all Churchmen who care 
for the spiritual honour of the Church. Mr. Leatham left 
nothing for the best Churchman to do but to follow him,—haud 
passibus xquis, but with respectful support. It was an excellent 
omen. The fact is that our Dissenters have still a reasonable 
interest in the well-being of the Church. They are our fellow- 
Christians, and if the older men separate themselves rigidly—as 
they seldom do—from the Church and its worship, they know 
how likely it is that. their children will yield to its attractions. 
The House of Commons as a whole must be much more unfriendly 
than it is to the Church of England, before I shall be persuaded 
to give up the hopes which gather round its name of ‘‘ National,” 
and to acquiesce in its being contracted within the ring-fence of 
a sect.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Luewetyn Davies. 





MR. MAURICE AND RITUALISM. 

(To THs EpiTOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Smr,—Mr. Symes writes that ‘*Mr. Davies will scarcely deny 
that the Ritualistic movement has done much to deepen the feel- 
ing of worship—a purely spiritual feeling—in the Church ;” and 
again, he asks, ‘‘Can he not, then, understand how it is that so 
many of us who have learnt from Mr. Maurice, or elsewhere, the 
sacredness of secular life, persist in considering Ritualism as a 
spiritual force, rather than a carnal movement ? ” 

Mr. Davies does not need that I should reply for him, but I ask 
you to allow me to protest in the strongest terms against the slur 
thus thrown by implication on the memory of Mr. Maurice by 
Mr. Symes, as was done in previous numbers of the Spectator by 
Mr. Oakley and Mr. Sarson. For the last thirty-five years of his 
life, Mr. Maurice was my dearest and most intimate friend; and 
though Ritualism had not before his death attained its present 
proportions, I say that he hated it as essentially evil, in as far as 
it was then exhibiting itself,—and that he would, if possible, have 
hated it still more in its present state. 

Mr. Maurice never ceased to preach and teach, as the essential 
faith of the Church, that ‘‘ God is a Spirit,.and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth;” and it is an 
utterly false misrepresentation, as well as a contemptible intellec- 
tual misunderstanding of the mind of that wise and good man, to 
pretend that he would not have denied that the worship of an idol of 
bread, by a procession of men with vestments, and banners, and 
candles, gabbling the sublime words of the Liturgy in tones im- 
possible to understand, was worship at all, in the Christian mean- 
ing of the word. Nay, Icannot doubt but that as he told Dr. 
Pusey, when he asserted that injustice and vindictive cruelty 
were divine attributes, that they did not worship the same God, 
so he would have said of those men who prostrate themselves 
before a being whom they declare to be pleased and conciliated 
by their miserable mummeries, that their God was not his God. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sutton Court, Epwarp SrracHry. 


July 3. 





UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
(To THe EpitoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—l have some reluctance in appearing to controvert any 
part of Lord Colchester’s able letter to you on the question of 
University reform. Few who are acquainted with his career will 
deny his competency of dealing with the subject, and his motion in 
the House of Lords, ‘‘ That inquiry should precede fresh legislation 
for the Universities,” entitles him to the gratitude of all those who 
wish that legislation for the Universities should bear the character 
of finality. But without dissenting from the conclusions of his 
letter, I venture to remark that his observations are marred by an 


reform, and contributing in no small degree to increase the public 
confusion on the subject. I refer to the habit of considering the 
| question of University Keform solely in its relation to F ellowships, 
| and of considering Fellowships solely as to their effectas educational 
prizes, or as endowments for the supposed benefit of the national 
culture. The national culture must indeed be in a sorry plight 
_to be dependent for its support upon some few hundred Fellow- 
‘ships, and although the efficiency of Fellowships when impartially 
and intelligently awarded as prizes for special studies may be 


| admitted, I venture to assert that a more effective impulse will 


_ be gained for the special study, when the conviction spreads that 
nowhere except at the University is the special subject taught 
_and pursued so well and with such permanent results. Take, 
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for instance, the subject of Law,—although perhaps it may be 
doubted how far its study in the University is practicable under 
present conditions, it is certain that the recognition of University 
honours in law by the body of Solicitors would do considerably 
more than many Fellowships to encourage its effectual study. 

I submit that the only view of the position of a Fellow 
of a College which is both logically and historically correct 
is that of his being a Corporator and a member of the 
Governing Body of his College. If I am right in this view, 
then the utility of Fellowships (including of course Headships) 
should be determined primarily and exclusively with reference to 
therelation of the College to the University, and Fellowships should 
be either suppressed or maintained, according to the corporate 
needs of the College and the utility of the particular College to the 
University. It has sometimes been contended—as was the case 
in the House of Commons on May 18 last—that the Colleges are 
domestic societies, and not to be treated as public bodies ; but 
this view is contrary to the spirit of all recent legislation, as well 
as to that of the Universities’ Bill now pending. Should, how- 
ever, it prevail in the councils of the Commissioners, I can con- 
ceive nothing more fatal to any reform which: may be expected 
from this Bill. It is true, the needs of the University have been 
recognised and its claims on the Colleges admitted, but if the 
effect of the Bill should be merely a general College taxation, we 
may see old abuses flourishing again with renewed vigour, and 
we shall probably, after years of agitation, find its only perman- 
ent results to be the consolidation of Fellowships into Professor- 
ships with a vacation of nearly seven months in the year.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


The Temple. C. H. Roparts. 





THE NEED OF WOMEN AS WORKHOUSE INSPECTORS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—Your remarks on the case of the two Sudlows calls to mind 
an article in the Spectator of April 7 with reference to the work of 
the late Mrs. Nassau Senior. The writer remarks :—‘‘ When the 
idea is once suggested, the reasonableness of employing a woman 
to superintend such work as this is so obvious, that the only 
wonder is that Mrs. Senior’s should have been the first appoint- 
ment of the kind.” Is there not a need of a woman’s superintend- 
ence over the children who are boarded out? Judging from the 
evidence given before the magistrates, the present supervision 
seems almost worthless. Writing to the inspector to say they are 
happy reminds one of Bumble’s visit, in ‘‘ Oliver Twist.” The 
inspector ought to see the children (not at stated intervals, when 
they can be prepared for his visit), to question them without the 
presence of their keepers, and to make general inquiries in the 
place, if there is any doubt about their proper treatment. Why, 
one cannot but ask, was no evidence required of their regular 
attendance at school? This may be an isolated case of tyranny, 
but there may be many of neglect and carelessness.—I am, 
Sir, &c., V. G. B. 





SWEDENBORGIANISM AND ST. PAUL. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Smr,—The Auxiliary New Church Missionary and Tract Society, 
at its meeting on Wednesday evening, June 27, had under con- 
sideration the review of the work entitled ‘‘Saul of Tarsus,” 
which appeared in your issue of the 9th inst. We desire to thank 
you for the discrimination made by your reviewer between 
Swedenborg and ‘some of his disciples,” and at the same time 
to add that the work in question has no authority whatever as 
an exposition of the views of Swedenborgians on the subject. 

As a matter of fact, the teachings of St. Paul are regarded with 
the deepest veneration by the very large majority of our body, 
laden as they are with command and entreaty to be “fruitful in 
every good work.” We, following Swedenborg’s own example, 
constantly quote from St. Paul, in support of our teachings, and 
with reference to the statements as to the condition of St. Paul 
in the spiritual world made by Swedenborg and quoted by “A 
Layman” in ‘Saul and Tarsus,” they were all written in the 
transition period of Swedenborg’s spirit-intercourse, and no 
reliance whatever is to be placed upon them, as Swedenborg 
himself subsequently pointed out. 

We ask you to insert this letter, in order that your readers 
may not suppose that the writings of St. Paul are in the slightest 
degree undervalued by our Church. We allow the same authority 
and weight to those books as does the Old Church, and appre- 
ciate most highly the lessons of charity taught us so abundantly 
in them. And it is because of this appreciation that we ask you 
to allow us to say that ‘‘ Saul of Tarsus” expresses the opinion 








of an individual, and not of the Swedenborgian body, many of 
whom regret exceedingly the publication of a work calculated to 
discredit our theology.—We are, dear Sir, your obedient servants, 
Tue Avuxitiary New Cuvurcn MIssIONARY AND 
Tracr Society. 


36 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 








POETRY. 
es es 
‘*NANCY, THE PRIDE OF THE WEST.” 
AN IRISH SONG. 
WE have dark, lovely looks on the shores where the Spanish 
From their gay ships came gallantly forth, 
And the sweet, shrinkin’ violets sooner will vanish 
Than modest blue eyes from our North ; 
But oh! if the fairest of fair-daughtered Erin 
Gathered round at her golden request, 
There’s not one of them all that she’d think worth comparin’ 
With Nancy, the Pride of the West. 


You'd suspect her the statue the Greek fell in love with, 
If you chanced on her musin’ alone, 

Or some goddess great Jove was offended above with, 
And chilled to a sculpture of stone ; 

But you'd think her no colourless, classical statue, 
When she turned from her pensive repose, 

With her glowin’ gray eyes glancin’ timidly at you, 
And the blush of a beautiful rose. 


Have you heard Nancy sigh ?—then you've caught the sad echo 
From the wind-harp enchantingly borne. 

Have you heard the girl laugh? then you've heard the first cuckoo 
Carol summer’s delightful return. 

And the songs that poor ignorant country-folk fancy 
The lark’s liquid raptures on high, 

Are just old Irish airs from the sweet lips of Nancy, 
Flowin’ up and refreshin’ the sky. 


And tho’ her foot dances so soft from the heather 
To the dew-twinklin’ tussocks of grass, 

It but warns the bright drops to slip closer together, 
To image the exquisite lass, 

We’ve no men left among us so lost to emotion, 
Or scornful, or cold to her sex, 

Who'd resist her, if Nancy once took up the notion, 
To set that soft foot on their necks. 


Yet for all that the bee flies for honey-dew fragrant 
To the half-opened flower of her lips, 
And the butterfly pauses, the purple-eyed vagrant, 
To play with her pink finger-tips, 
From all human lovers she locks up the treasure 
A thousand are starvin’ to taste, 
And the fairies alone know the magical measure 
Of the ravishin’ round of her waist. 
Tue AutTHor or “Sones oF KILLARNEY.” 





A LOVER OF INNOCENT PLEASURES. 


A foreign lady, inviting a late eminent English physician to visit 
her at her country residence, adds to other inducements, that of his 
finding a pool close at hand full of frogs,—* God’s gift to the physio- 
logist.”] 

Wuo hath not shared in Cowper’s sweet regret, 
Who, writing to his* gentle cousin, said, 

‘* Would you could visit this poor place ere yet 
Our lilac and laburnum bloom is shed?” 


Who hath not longed to stay the violet, 

And speed the rose, so that some friend were met 
By summer's welcome at its loveliest ? 

But who except a Physiologist 

Hath ever dreamt of holding out this bait, 

To greet the coming of expected guest ? 


‘* Our house is pleasant, and contiguous, cool, 
You'll find, dear friend, a shallow, marshy pool, 
Where hundreds of your little favourites wait.” 
England! I joy that she this playful line 
Who penned elate, no daughter was of thine! 
June, 1877. Dora GREENWELL, 


* See Cowper's well-known letter to Lady Hesketh. 
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JOSEPH VON GORRES.* 
[SECOND NOTICE] 
Tue religious ideas which had always preoccupied Gorres assumed 
amore distinct form, and became predominant in his mind. His 
judgment remained impartial, his feelings entirely tolerant, but 
for himself he had made his choice :— 

“In many things your opinion differs from my own [he wrote to Jean 

Paul Richter, in a letter dated from Strasbourg in the autumn of 1822] ; 
it does not matter. The convictions of men meet each other, and sepa- 
rate again without doing harm, if in the one important thing they 
remain united. So it is that I, for one, found it better, after much and 
earnest reflection on religious subjects, to build on the old foundations 
laid so many centuries ago, long before the first monarchy existed, 
instead of constructing a little nest for myself out of gilt paper and 
straw, which would have been fit to be inhabited only by myself, and 
but of little use in stormy weather. Most likely that in this we don’t 
Tn) I have room for every honest conviction.”—(Ges. Briefe, 
IIl., 23. 
His return to the Catholic faith of his youth made at first no 
alteration in these feelings. The review Der Katholik, which had 
been started at Mayence in 1821, and continued to appear at 
Strasbourg, where it soon fell under the influence of Gdorres, 
contains an article of his with the following remarkable judgment 
on the Reformation :—‘‘ Let the Latin nations indiscriminately 
reject it, we Germans cannot and dare not do so, because it was 
the work of the inmost spirit of our race. The very essence of it 
is the noble, ethic indignation against the desecration of what 
is holy, the horror of moral corruption, the revolt prompted by 
every abuse, the indestructible love of liberty, which knows how 
to free itself of every yoke imposed by faithless outward violence ; 
in one word, it is the reunion of all those antiseptical qualities 
which God has deposited in this nation, for the sake of pro- 
tecting her against the corruption so easily fostered under the 
more weakening influence of Southern climes.” Nor did he in the 
least complain of the wrong inflicted on him, or regret what he 
had done, and no victim of political persecution ever was 
so little tempted to attract attention or to excite pity. He 
cheerfully wrote to his friends that he deserved no com- 
miseration, and that not one hour of his life had been 
spoiled by what had befallen him. (Ges. Briefe, IIL, 24.) But 
the freer he felt from all selfish motives or personal recrimi- 
nations, the more he thought himself justified in passing con- 
demnation on the system itself whose victim he had become. 
His own experience of the arbitrary dealings of the State made 
him reluctant to confide to it the interests of the Church, to 
which he looked now as to the natural protector of liberty, unless 
the State bound itself to respect those interests. It was in that 
sense he wrote to Jacob Grimm :—“‘ In our days, all those who are 
destined to live together must begin by measuring their forces. 
Now the turn has come for Catholicism, and therefore it must 
show itself exclusive. After having secured its rights, it will 
prove accommodating.” (Ges. Briefe, I1I., 67.) And in another 
letter to the same person :—‘‘ It is necessary to force one’s way 
with one’s elbows and fists, particularly if one has to deal with 
Germans.” (Ges. Briefe, I1I., 24.) In 1825, Clemens Brentano 
came to Strasbourg, on a visit to his friend. Like a modern 
Tannhiuser, Brentano had come back to faith, after long and 
stormy wanderings ; but if his convictions had changed, his nature 
remained unaltered. As in former times, it could in truth be 
said that it was not he who possessed imagination, but that 
imagination possessed him. What attracted him most in the 
Catholic Church was the mystical element, much more than the 
essential foundations of her doctrine. Just before that meeting 
with Gorres, he had spent five years at the bedside of an ecstatic 
nun, Catharina Emerich, at Diilmen, and written down her religious 
visions and revelations on the life of Christ and the blessed Virgin, 
in which those who knew Brentano best traced the reminiscences 
of his poetical but phantastic mind. 


At all times of his life, Gérres, with his lively imagination and 
his tender and enthusiastic nature, had been open to exterior 
influences, and confessed to himself that it was part of the secret of 
his power to absorb within his soul the best of the spirit which 
animated a whole nation, and to express clearly and forcibly that 
which was but dimly felt by others. This explains the part played 








* Briefwechsel, Biinde VII., VIII., 1X., der Gesammelten Schriften von J. von Gérres. 
Miinchen Literarisch-Artistische Anstalt. Herausgegeben von Marie von Gurres 
und F. Binder. 

Sepp.—Gérres und seine Zeitgenossen. Beck: Nérdlingen. 1877. 

Galland.—Leben von Gorres. Herder: Freiburg im Breisgau. 1876. 

A. Denk.—Gérres af seine Bedeutung fiir den Altkatholicismus, 
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by him as a young man during the French Revolution, and still 
more the success he earned during the national revival of 1814. 
Of the eccentricities of his friend Brentano, Gérres was perfectly 
aware, and often speaks of them in his letters, but he also 
had felt a secret attraction for the mystical elements in 
ancient creeds and mythologies long before he had any 
thought of making use of them for religious purposes. During 
many years he had prepared materials for a great history 
of legends. This book was never written, but he had already 
contributed to the Catholic Review, at Strasbourg, an article on 
the great mystic of the middle-ages, St. Francis of Assisi, 
which was soon followed by another, on the Protestant mystic, 
Swedenborg. By-and-by, these studies engrossed his mind, and 
led to the composition of the work on Christian mysticism, which 
became the lasting preoccupation of his later years, 

Brentano encouraged these studies, but he had other interests 
in view when he thought of his ardent friend. He urged that, 
like Christopher, the old Saint of the legend, who had always 
offered his help to the strongest, Gérres also ought to exchange the 
service of the world, whose faithlessness he had experienced, for 
the interests of Him who would alone prove true ; in one word, he 
wanted him to become in Germany the champion of the Catholic 
cause. Gérres answered that he was no theologian (Ges. Briefe, 
Ifl., 172), that he knew the history of the Church only in a 
general way. (Ges. Briefe, IIL, 144.) A letter of his shows that 
up to 1825 Bossuet’s Histoire des Variations was unknown to him. 
(Ges. Briefe, I1I., 169.) ‘* All 1 can possibly do,” he wrote, “is to 
speak from time to time on particular topics, as the spirit moves 
me.” (Ges, Briefe, ILI., 172.) Nor did more seem required, the 
relations between Church and State being, on the whole, satis- 
factory. In principle, Rome had protested against the secularisa- 
tion of the Church in Germany which had been effected at the 
beginning of the century, but practically she had found a 
modus vivendi, by concluding a concordat with Bavaria, and 
similar arrangements with other German States. However, a series 
of important questions were either left unsettled, or the German 
Governments proceeded in regard to them in a manner similar 
to that which Napoleon had adopted when he promulgated the 
‘“‘ Articles Organiques.” In various respects they also limited or 
annulled by special legislation that which had been granted in the 
concordats or conventions with Rome, and used to interfere in 
the details of ecclesiastical administration, in questions of mere 
Church discipline, and in the relations of the Bishops with Rome, 
in a manner which would be considered intolerable now, but 
which was not so much resented at a time when there existed 
a sincere desire to prevent conflicts between the two Powers, 
The Episcopate itself was, as a body, a liberal and patriotic one, 
and in Bavaria, which remained the natural centre of Catholicism 
for Germany, the prevailing influence was that of Sailer, who 
was, as theologian, priest, and bishop, a model of Christian 
virtue, and the head of a school of Catholic thought for which 
the development of Christian life and internal reform was of 
far greater importance than the promotion of the external power 
of the Church. 

In 1825, King Lewis [. succeeded to the throne, and in 1829 
Sailer, then seventy-eight years of age, was called upon to 
govern the diocese of Ratisbon. For years after his death, 
which occurred in 1832, it was his spirit which prevailed in the 
management of ecclesiastical affairs in Bavaria, and at the express 
wish of the King, Girres was called to a Professorship of history 
at the University of Munich, in 1827. The first years he 
spent there were peaceful and pleasant enough. The patriotic 
King had always felt great sympathy with the author of the 
Merkur, Wis lectures at the University attracted a numerous 
audience, and his little house at Munich became a social centre 
for friends and visitors from far and near, who were received with 
cordial hospitality. The opinions of Girres himself had, up to 
this time, undergone no change, and although a sincere and 
zealous Catholic, he had not renounced his liberal opinions. 
Clemens Brentano having protested against the severe judg- 
ment passed by him on the Popes of Avignon, in his intro- 
duction to Diepenbrock’s Life and Writings of Suso, Girres 
wrote in answer these lines, which have been recently so 
much quoted:—‘‘C, Brentano and others are in the wrong, 











in so far as they want the truth to be suppressed. This was 
always the worst of policies, and is particularly so now, besides 
being an impossible one to maintain. I am always and every- 
where for bright, outspoken truth, which fears nothing.” These 
words were written in 1829. A year later, a momentous change 
had taken place in the position of the Catholic Church. In 





England, Catholic emancipation had at last been carried; in 
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France, the new Ultramontane school, which, since the death 
of its chief theoretical writer, De Maistre, had passed under the 
guidance of La Mennais, found itself at liberty, after the Revo- 
lution of 1830, to conclude that alliance with freedom and 
democracy, from which her enthusiastic leader expected a new 
era for the Church, but which had till then been strenu- 
ously opposed by the remnants of the old Gallican and 
Royalist clergy. In Belgium, the alliance of the Catholics 
with the Liberals secured the success of the Revolution, and won 
for them all the privileges of modern freedom. The deep im- 
pression produced by these events throughout the Catholic world 
made itself felt with particular force in the disaffected Rhenish 
provinces. The review Der Katholik, in which French influence 
made itself strongly felt, propagated the new ideas ;_ the opposition 
against the State took a more distinct form, and careful observers, 
like Eilers and Perthes, expressed their concern at seeing the good 
understanding and amicable relations between the Churches 
coming to an end. Nor were their fears exaggerated. The 
reactionary party within the Catholic Church openly accused the 
elder generation of having neglected, through weakness and in- 
difference, the most sacred interests of the faith, and only waited 
for an opportunity to enter into open conflict with the State. 
Such an opportunity was already being prepared. Negotiations 
had been pending for years between the Prussian Government, 
the Catholic Bishops, and Rome, on the subject of mixed mar- 
riages. What the Government wanted was, in the main, this,— 
that marriages between Protestants and Catholics should receive 
the sanction of the Catholic Church, without any promise as to 
the religious faith of the children born of such marriages. In 
answer to its appeal, Pope Pius VIII. decided, by a Brief of 
March 29, 1830, that such marriages could only be sanctioned if 
the children were brought up in the Catholic faith; but that to 
prevent greater evils, ‘‘ the passive assistance of a Catholic priest 
should be granted, even if such a promise had not been given.” 
At Berlin, the Papal decision was considered unsatisfactory, 
the Brief sent back, and negotiations continued under the new 
Pope, Gregory XVI., but without leading to a more satisfactory 
result. It was then that the Prussian Ministers tried to 
obtain from the Bishops what had been refused by Rome. Since 
1824, Count Spiegel had been Archbishop of Cologne. He had 
always enjoyed a good reputation, was a man of a highly culti- 
vated mind, liberal in his opinions, and who constantly endea- 
voured to secure for the Church an honourable independence 
from State control, as well as guarantees against the ever- 
encroaching pretensions of the Roman Curia. The negotiator sent 
from Berlin to the Archbishop was Bunsen, and they both came 
to an agreement to accept the Papal Brief theoretically, but to 
interpret it practically in such a way that nearly in all cases the 
benediction of mixed marriages by the Catholic priest was secured, 
a so-called ‘ convention ” for which Spiegel asked and obtained the 
consent of his suffragan bishops in the western provinces. Before 
it had been carried out and Rome apprised of it, however, the 
Archbishop died; and in 1836, Clemens August von Droste- 
Vischering succeeded him, by the choice of the Government and 
of the Chapter of Cologne, although he was well known to 
belong to the uncompromising party, and therefore quite 
different from his predecessor. A few months later, the 
question of mixed marriages had already given rise to serious 
conflicts, and the Archbishop declared himself bound in his con- 
science to decide in favour of the strictest interpretation of the 
Brief, and to refuse to sanction any mixed marriage in which the 
condition of bringing up the children in the Catholic faith had 
not been accepted beforehand. It is not possible here to enter 
into the details of the quarrel which ensued, but Protestant as 
well as Catholic writers have been, on the whole, favourable to the 
Archbishop, and acknowledged that from his point of view his 
conduct was justified. It led to his imprisonment in the fortress 
of Minden, on November 20, 1837, and two months afterwards, 
Gérres settled his long-outstanding account with the Prussian 
Government by the publication of Athanasius, the effect of which 
on the Catholic population on the Rhine is only to be compared 
with the success once obtained by the Rheinische Merkur. The 
pamphlet of Gérres appeared at a critical moment in the history | 


of the Church in Germany. Even amongst his coreligionists, the | 


line taken by the Archbishop had not met at first with unani- 
mous approval. On the very day of his arrival at Minden, his | 
Chapter at’ Cologne complained bitterly of his administration | 
in a special letter to the Pope; and if the report of Bunsen, 
during all these negotiations the diplomatic agent of Prussia at 
Rome, is to be trusted, the resistance of Clemens August was not | 
welcome there at first, and it was only when it became evident 


that with every day that passed public opinion was pronouncing 
itself more and more on his side, that the Papal See solemnly 
approved of his course. Another fact worthy to be noticed, as 
illustrating the difference between those times and ours, is to be 
found in the correspondence of Gérres. It is stated repeatedly 
that the tone of the Archbishop ia his written communications with 
Rome gave great offence there, as being cold and formal, and it 
was found necessary to remind him that a different language had 
to be used with one’s friends than with one’s enemies. (Ges. 
Briefe, 1., 449-456.) The interference of Gérres did much to turn 
the scale, but there is no doubt that the faults of the Prussian 
Government rendered his task a comparatively easy one. The mis- 
take it committed was in the main this, that it underrated the strength 
of the religious convictions to which the Archbishop appealed, 
and that it thought the spiritual power of the Church weakened 
in proportion to the temporal losses she had experienced. The 
want of straightforwardness and veracity in its diplomatic rela- 
tions with Rome, and the absence of constitutional means by 
which the existing differences might have been settled, made it 
possible for Gérres to shelter the position of the Archbishop 
bebind the cause of liberty, and to secure for him the enthusi- 
astic support of his countrymen, who proved soon ready to go 
further than the Archbishop himself had wished themtogo. The 
conflict came to an end after the death of the King, and the 
accession to the throne of his son, the mild and refined Frederick 
William IV., who consented to give up all the important modifi- 
cations claimed by the former government in the question of 
mixed marriages, and at that cost restored for a time peace be- 
tween Church and State. Gdérres celebrated that event in the 
pamphlet Kirche und Staat nach der Kélner Irrung, 1843, the most 
elaborate of his political writings, in which he came to the con- 
clusion that continued war, and not peace, was to be the result 
of the reawakening of Catholic consciousness to which the 
Cologne affair had giventhe impulse. He might have added, with 
equal truth, that the first symptom of this change is to be traced 
back to the exclamation of the Archbishop, taken up and pro- 
claimed by the fiery eloquence of Athanasius,—‘ Thank God, 
violent means have been employed !” 

Once again Gérres took an active part in the religious questions 
of the day. It was in 1844, when Bishop Arnoldi, of Treves, 
resolved to expose to public veneration a relic which an ancient 
tradition described as the tunic of our Lord. ‘The afflux of an 
immense number of pilgrims and popular enthusiasm, heightened 
by the recollection of the recent political success, transformed the 
devotional act into a great Catholic demonstration. Criticism, 
however, did not remain silent, and objections were raised against 
the authenticity of the relic. In its defence, Gérres wrote the 
Pilgrimage to Treves, in which he gave, after his own fashion, an 
account of the relic, more symbolical and ingenious than histori- 
cal, at the end of which he made the dangerous admission that, 
even if the arguments of his opponents proved true, and the relic 
offered to public veneration at Treves was not identical with the 
tunic once worn by our Lord, the veneration of so many centuries 
would be sufficient to secure his. If Gérres had lived long enough 
to witness the strange aberrations of Catholic devotion in our 
time, we venture to say that he would have retracted such words 
as these. His last years were devoted to the pursuit of his studies 
on the Mystics, in which the absence of the critical sense, which 
had more than once led him into serious error, made itself 
more and more felt. His style also became intricate and 
overcharged with imagery, and it is recorded that one of his 
friends having been asked if he had read the Mystik, answered 
that he waited for its being translated into German. He 
also wrote a series of scientific dissertations for the Munich 
Academy, and started at the time of the Cologne conflict a 
periodical, Die Historisch-Politischen Blatter, which, although it 
has become partial and unscientific, still exists, and is now the 
principal Ultramontane review of Germany. That quiet dignity 





| which had never deserted Gérres through life gave a peculiarly 
noble character to the closing days of his career. Those who 
surrounded his death-bed received the impression of a calm 
| courage and serenity undaunted by the approach of death, and 
the only expression of regret they heard from his lips was that 
in the heat of controversy he had sometimes let himself be carried 
| beyond the limits of moderation and forbearance. His coun- 
tenance having suddenly brightened up before he breathed his 
| last, he replied to the questions of those who surrounded him that 
| he had had a vision of St. Paul, and then peacefully expired. 
Much as those who knew him differed in their appreciation of 
the isolated works or deeds of his life, they all agreed in their 
' judgment of Gérres himself. In youth asin old age, in exile and 
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rsecution, no less than at the height of his popularity, they all 
testified that he never thought of himself. With the exception 
of the pamphlet Jn Sachen der Rheinprovinz, und in eigenen Angele- 
genheiten, which, under the pressure of outer circumstances, he 
wrote in self-defence, there is neither in his letters nor in his 
writings a word relating to himself. ‘Those who knew him best 
affirm that not only was he absolutely indifferent to his interests, 
his fortune, and all the outer advantages of life, but also to 
literary fame ; and that he sacrificed without difficulty, at the 
advice and criticism of a friend, the toil and labour of months. In 
every-day life this ardent champion of the Church, who has been 
called the German O’Connell, was the most tolerant of men. His 
own wife never shared his Christian faith ; nevertheless the married 
life of Gérres remained a happy one, and he never interfered with 
her ideas in that respect. His friends had such an unbounded con- 
fidence in his sincerity, that when the Protestants, among them 
Perthes, Grimm, and Arnim, heard that he had chosen the 
exclusively Catholic point of view, he met at their hands the same 
tolerance with which he treated others, and the great change 
which henceforth divided their thoughts left their friendly feelings 
untouched. ‘* You, my dear Gérres,” wrote the refined and 
chivalrous Arnim, ‘‘ you who have always erred in sincerity, have 
enlightened aud advanced yourself in truth. Let others call you 
changeable in your faith,—this is just whatI honour in you, that 
you have sacrificed nothing to vanity, as if you had been com- 
plete from the beginning. ‘The sound of political prophecy has 
died away, and does not strengthen you any more. You strive 
upwards by other paths, and whether they are the right ones will 
be made known to you at the right hour.” (Ges. Briefe, I., 306.) 
Gorres left an only son, Guido, known as a lyric poet, and as 
the author of the first detailed biography of Joan of Arc. He 
was of a particularly mild and amiable disposition, but he had not 
inherited the great gifts of his father, and died a few years after 
him, and there is nobody left to bear the name of Gorres. 

Those who visit the Cathedral of Cologne will notice on one 
of its painted windows the figures of Charlemagne and St. 
Boniface, the two founders of German Christianity. Next to 
them, in the plain attire of our days, with his strong, energetic 
features and rich mass of hair, is the portrait of him whose life we 
have tried briefly to sketch. If he had had to decide for himself, 
Gérres would have wished for no other memorial than that 
chosen by his friends for him who devoted his life to the lofty 
ideal, both Christian and patriotic, which is embodied for Ger- 
many in the majestic strycture of its great cathedral on the banks 
of the Rhine. 


‘‘ BLUE ROSES.”* 

Tue second title of this book gives, in a measure, the key to its 
first. ‘‘ Blue roses !”—the impossible, an ideal, a dream of life 
too fair for the hard, prosaic facts which day by day make up the 
sum of existence—these were the quests, the hopes, and joys of 
Helen Malinofska, on her marriage with the young Englishman 
in the Austrian Army. What led to the wreck of all her joyous 
hopes, how two natures—the one noble, impulsive, emotional, and 
wilful, the other cold, selfish, stern—clashed and broke apart, it 
is the purpose of this story to tell. And a very beautiful story it 
is. The author of Véra is already well known as a writer of 
tender, rather sad, but yet very sweet and delicately-conceived 
stories, and this new one will not lessen her reputation. We may 
think its ending too sad, and resent the pain it causes, as people 
fond of the easy-going side of life will; but its power, its fresh- 
ness of feeling, and simple dramatic completeness compel our 
admiration. Whether we are to take the story as founded on 
real incidents, as the introduction leads us to believe, or to treat 
it as a novel simply, it forms one of the most pathetic variations 
of the old, old theme that we have read for many a day. It is 
like an exquisite melody, in a minor key. 

The story cannot be said to have a plot, being just the plain, 
straightforward narrative of a woman’s short love-intoxication 
and too-early waking. The opening chapters introduce us to the 
Princess Helen. Malinofska, a young Polish maiden, who was 
sojourning with her widowed mother and only brother, Prince Henry 
Malinofska, at Carlsbad, a year or two before the outbreak of the 
Polish revolution of 1862-63. She isa high-spirited girl of eighteen. 
utterly innocent of the world, tall and noble in her appearance, 
yet fresh and innocent as a child, outrageous in her romps with 


the children living near her, and in a word, happy in the} 


exuberance of youth. Captain Baldwin, of the 21st K. K. A. 
Regiment, in the Austro-Hungarian Army, the second son of a 
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hard, selfish, and rather poverty-stricken old English baronet, 
in ‘‘ Dampshire,” is also at Carlsbad, and first sees Helen as 
she is entering the western door of Carlsbad Cathedral, on the 
morning of Corpus-Christi Day, to attend high mass. Attracted 
by her striking appearance and commanding beauty, Baldwin 
presently has the good-fortune, as he thinks it, to get introduced 
to her. She falls in love with him speedily, and he indulges a 
strong passion for her. Helen's love is poured, with all that lavish 
disregard of self of which a noble woman is capable, on the ideal 
being into which she has transformed the handsome} blue-eyed 
young hussar, and he in his turn longs to gratify his pride of 
conquest by calling so grand a lady his own. He soon finds out 
her love for him, for she is free and open, and he makes proposals 
for her hand to her guardians. ‘They—the Princess Wanda, her 
mother, and Prince Henry, her brother—at first decide to reject 
the Englishman’s suit, as well as that of a Hungarian lover, partly 
because the two men are Protestants and Helen a Catholic, and 
partly also from pride of race in the case of Captain Baldwin ; more- 
over, the Princess Wanda entertains a real doubt whether the 
handsome Englishman is the man to make her daughter happy. 
So the Princess and her lover part, with passionate expressions of 
love, and by-and-by she is in Paris, whither her brother had gone 
to be married to a Polish lady. 

In the interval much had changed for the worse in Poland ; it 
was becoming obvious that an outbreak of resistance against the 
Russians would not be long delayed. Although not himself favour- 
ing the agitation for revolt, Prince Henry knew well that it would 
probably bring disaster in its train to the loyal as well as to the 
disloyal, Russia’s object being to crush out the old Polish 
nobility to an extent which would make their intrigues for ever 
futile. While getting ready for his own marriage with the gentle 
sister of one of the hottest of the revolutionists,—of the hunters 
after the ‘‘ blue rose” of Polish independence,—Prince Henry is, 
therefore, full of anxiety about his own sister. He dreads lest 
she should be smitten with his brother-in-law’s madness, knowing 
him to be an ardent admirer of hers, and suddenly bethinks him 
of the rejected Englishman, for whom his sister still pines. Just 
as the idea occurred to him that this rejected lover might prove 
the saviour of Helen, he meets young Baldwin, who is 
in Paris on his way home to assume the post of heir to 
his father’s honours, his elder brother having been drowned 
while endeavouring to save the crew of a sinking fishing- 
boat. The ex-hussar—for Baldwin had now left the Austrian 
service—is delighted to be permitted to meet the fascinat- 
ing beauty again, and to renew his vows, and in a short time 
they are married and start for England, Helen in an ecstasy 
of joy. Her brother, and in a more dubious way, her grave, 
tender mother, are thankful to believe that one, at least, of 
the ancient house is out of harm’s way. For a time all goes 
well, although society at Ifflehaye, the family seat of the 
Baldwins, in South Dampshire, is little fitted to please the 
gay-hearted, ardent Polish girl. It consists of sour, gouty old 
Sir Vicary, and his wife, a cold, not ignoble, but subdued and 
undemonstrative woman ; and Sarah, the only daughter of the 
house, and the eldest of the family, a dried-up, ageing, and 
strongly ritualistic spinster. But to Helen love is all, and her 
Franz, the hero of her heart, is society enough. If the dream 
would only last!—but Captain Baldwin’s character is not formed 
for this high, strong love, and his inner nature is as different from 
that of his wife as darkness from light. Come of an old Tory 
stock, he is, to begin with, utterly out of sympathy with 
all Polish aspirations, and when the revolution stops the 
payment of Helen's £1,000 a year, a need of, rather than a 
greed for, money adds the rancour of a positive dislike to the 
previously latent absence of sympathy. He wants to get into 
Parliament, and has not the means, so, like a cloddish-natured 
man as he is, begins to grow peevish, coarse, and domineering 
to his wife, sneers at her enthusiasms or snubs them, and 
meets her tears and longings with the hard coldness of a 
bovine nature. Thus the rift opens and widens, till the pas- 
sionate Helen, in her despair, throws the whole sympathies of her 
breaking heart into the forlorn struggle of her race for freedom. 
Reverses had fallen on her home, and her mother had had to flee ; 
her brother also, and his wife and-child. ‘They had left every- 
thing but a few jewels and a little money, and had come to Paris, 
where they nestle together, sorrowing yet content, in miser- 
able lodgings. So poor are they, that the Prince is glad 
to accept menial work on a French railway, and in their 
poverty is Helen to stand aloof, refusing help? Baulked in 
what *seems to her innocent, but what to her husband's 
family seem politically shocking means of aiding the refugees, she 
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sells her jewels and her dresses, and when scornfully upbraided 
for doing so by her brutal husband, flies to Paris to her mother’s 
arms. A man of any nobleness of heart would have been 
awakened to remorse by that flight, but not so Helen’s husband. 
He does indeed write to her in a half-kindly fashion, but entrust- 
ing his letter to a scheming cousin, his kindness is never known to 
ther, and would have done little good had it been known,—for 
Helen's heart has been broken. ‘The fire of that great passionate 
spirit, left unfed by the love it hoped to find, gradually wanes and 
dies out. When at last, and in answer to what proves her dying 
appeal, Captain Baldwin—now master of Ifflehaye, and become 
Sir Francis—goes to Paris to see his wife, she recovers, as 
it were, a ghostly vision of her former hopes, and makes an 
effort to wake an echo of her great love in her husband’s 
heart. She might as well have appealed to a stone. He could 
not relight the flame of a dead passion and call it love, ifhe would, 
and only for a moment does he care to try. The natures of the 
two are antagonistic, and his is so poor and common-place that 
contact with a woman like Helen Malinofska rather developes its 
baseness than otherwise. In this life, Helen does not find her 
**blue rose ;” but before the gates open to let her weary spirit pass, 
she has learnt that content which makes the red’ and white roses of 
the every-day world precious to her. 

We have indicated but very faintly the main outlines of this 
story, but we hope enough has been done to draw lovers of good 
literature to read it for themselves. They will find it worth read- 
ing, in a very high sense indeed. Much of the subordinate mat- 
ter of the story is as well worth reading as the delineations of 
Helen and her husband. The pictures of the misery, heroism, 
and despair of the Polish refugees, crowded into Paris after the 
insurrection had failed in Poland ; the character, of Prince Henry 
and his wife, of the Princess Wanda, and of Count Ladislas, and 
the many wise and tender touches with which the outlines are 
filled up, all help to stamp on the book the mark of very high 
qualities, 





‘* THROUGH NORWAY WITH LADIES.”* 


‘Tuer: is no country in Europe, probably none in the world, that 
can rival Norway in the singular magnificence of its western 
mountainous coast and numerous deeply-cut fjords. These long 
arms of the sea, shut in by lofty mountains and tremendous pre- 
cipices, over whose sides torrents and cascades rush as it were out 
of the very sky, and pour in thunder into the deep sea below, 
often end in valleys of surpassing grandeur and wild splendour, 
where the road, following the gorge of the torrent, leads past 
waterfall, tarn, and farmstead, up. to the far-away fjeld, and its 
desolation. The simplicity and honesty of the people, the hearty 
‘welcome and willing service they give to every right-minded and 
well-conducted traveller, the absence of railways, the delightfully 
primitive method of land carriage and accommodation, calling 
upon one’s own resources and adaptability to circumstances, give 
@ pleasure and a zest to travel in Norway which is not to be found 
in the ordinary tourist routes of other lands. Is it to be wondered 
at that to all who have travelled there is left the strong desire to 
go again? 

Mr. Williams went to Norway in 1856, and made an extensive 
journey by water up the west coast, and on foot into some of the 
wildest parts of southern Norway. He underwent much hard- 
ship, roughing it a good deal, and sleeping oftimes at a primitive 
and dirty station, some mountain saeter, or making his bed on a 
flat rock, Soon after his return he published an account of his 
journey, Through Norway with a Knapsack, a book read by every 
Norwegian traveller, written in high spirits and abounding in in- 
formation. It has done more to open the country to English 
tourists than any other book we know of, 

In the summer of 1874 Mr. Williams made a second visit to 


are told nothing. We hear of them occasionally, we are reminded 
by the bare mention of ‘‘ the ladies ” collectively, that they were 
there, and that is all. The consequence is a marked absence of 
the fun and merriment that experience teaches us is to be had out 
of a journey in Norway of this kind, and from which we feel 
unfairly shut out. 

Apart from this, Mr. Williams has given us an interesting 
book. Starting northwards from Bergen, and paying a short 
visit to Trondhjem, he took his party by one of the excellent 
Danish boats to Tromsd, calling at many stations, and getting a 
glimpse of the Lofodens. Tromsé is the most important Arctic 
town ; it has increased from 2,000 inhabitants, in 1856, to 5,000, 
in 1874, and is by no means the uncivilised place many people 
imagine. ‘There are large and well-appointed shops, where various 
articles were bought at about London prices. Here the midnight 
sun was first seen, on the last day—or night, which is it ?—of his 
appearance, July 21-22 :— 

“There were many Lapps sauntering about the streets; they were 

all Fjeld Lapps, and had evidently just arrived on their annual visit to 
the town. Some were languidly negotiating with the Norwegian shop- 
keepers for the barter of reindeer skins, reindeer hair, ornamental far 
shoes, feathors of ptarmigan, &c. ; for wadmal of Norwegian or Swedish 
mannfacture, for meal, coffee, gunpowder, tobacco, hardwares, &c. The 
gentleness and timidity that I before observed are displayed even in their 
commercial proceedings...... Some were indulging in wild dissi- 
pation, drinking coffee and eating buns at stalls, or rather tables and 
benches, placed on purpose for them in the main street. Their enjoy- 
ment of these luxuries was huge and obvious, and very delightful to 
contemplate. There was a happy, out-on-the-spreeish expression on 
their faces. Like children at a holiday feast, they held up their buns 
and displayed them to each other before taking a bite, smiling slyly all 
the while; and when they saw me watching them, at first looked down 
blushingly, but after a little while, when I made grotesque signs, ex- 
pressive of enjoyment of good things, they became quite sociable, and 
grinned heartily in full appreciation of my small pantomimic joke. 
Whenever I met them afterwards, they saluted me with a grin of recog- 
nition, just as little children do to whom one has sung a comic song. 
The more I see of these little people, the more they appeal to my philo- 
progenitiveness. Would they were cleaner!” 
The party proceeded, rounding the North Cape, and reaching 
Vads6, the furthest limit of the voyage. In addition to the pre- 
paration of ‘ stokfisk” and cod-liver-oil, which is carried on at 
every Arctic town, a novel whale fishery has been established at 
Vadsi. A whale is shot from a small steamer, which tows the 
carease ashore, where the whole is utilised, the refuse from the 
blubber and bone being converted into ‘‘ waal-fisk guano.” 

Returning to Trondhjem, the land journey commenced by rail 
to Stéren, along a short railway which Mr. Williams hopes 
Mr. Ruskin will see ere he dies, so utterly unvandalised is it. . 
From Stéren actual “‘skyds” or posting began. No work on 
Norway would be complete without a mention of the carriole, 
and a capital sketch of one is given here. It is obvious, and a 
glance at this sketch shows it well, that the carriole is simply the 
sleigh put on wheels. We have often seen the two conveyances 
exactly alike, save in runners and wheels, side by side at the 
stations and farms. When travelling in company, carriole-driving 
is very tedious, as there is no possibility of conversation, We 
greatly prefer the generally despised stolkjaer, which will carry 
two, and a fair amount of baggage. Leaving the Christiania road 
at Dombaas, that through the Romsdal was taken, and Mr. Wil- 
liams was in some trepidation lest he had raised expectation too 
high in his former book (which may with advantage be read 
beside this one) as to its beauty. But he soon found he was safe, 
Indeed, we think it is impossible to over-rate the marvellous 
grandeur and glorious wildness of this pass, and seen in fine 
weather, it alone is well worth a journey to Norway. From the 
Romsdalsfjord our travellers next took steamer with the excellent 
Captain Dahl, and explored the Stor Fjord and its branches. 
Mr. Williams rightly says the scenery of the Stor Fjord, although 
we consider it equal to anything on the famed Hardanger, cer- 





Norway, and this time as pioneer to a party of five young ladies | 


tainly does not possess the characteristic severity of its branches. 
He writes,— 


and their governess. It is a pity that the present work, which is | “About a quarter of an hour past Hove, and on the opposite side, 
| 


an account of their journey, should have been so long delayed. 
Through Norway with a Knapsaek, to which continual reference is | 


Captain Dahl directed our attention to a boat-house at the foot of a 
precipitous rock, and then to some telescopic objects about 1,500 feet 
above it. These were farm-buildings, or saeters, on a little patch of 


made, was by no means wanting in fun and r , 
. y g and humour, and so much land, or flattened-out oasis, a verdant shelf above the rock. One moving 


amusement being furnished by a solitary expedition, we expected | 
it would be greatly increased in a journey with six companions. | 
Here we found ourselves mistaken, and on closing the book ex- | 
claimed, ‘As to Norway, good, but what about the ladies ?” | 


What they did, and how they did it, whether they enjoyed their | 


journey or not, what wise and witty sayings fell from their lips,— 
of all this, and of anything of a personal or individual interest, we 





* Through Norway with Ladies. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.AS., F.C.S. | 


London: Stanford. 1877. 


object was visible, a child, but we could not perceive whether it was free 

in its movements or tethered. The local practice of tethering children 
| to heavy boulders may appear somewhat uncouth to English mammas, 
bat after seeing a few dozens of the eagle-nest farms of this district, the 
most conservative of womankind—Mrs. Gamp herself—would admit its 
necessity. The first of these to which our attention was directed (and 
such direction is really demanded, as we might otherwise pass a score 
| without seeing them) was, as already stated, about 1,500 feet high; butin 
the course of the day we passed others still more curious, some of them 
2,000 feet or 3,000 feet above the deep fjord, with a mountain wilder- 


| ness behind them, and the fearful precipice in front. An incompre- 
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hensible track, a winding staircase of giddying ledges, somewhere on 
the face of the precipices, leads to a little boat-house on the fjord, an 
invariable adjunct to these farms. This, in many cases, is the only 
available means of communication between these strange Robinson- 
Crusoe settlements and the outer-world. ..... The Rebinson Crusoes 
who own and till these solitary oases are wonderfully versatile in their 
practical attainments. They build their own houses, make their own 
furniture, are coopers, basket-makers, boat-builders, and in fact, jacks- 
of-all-trades, or could not exist so far removed from communication 
with their fellow-creatures. They rarely send for the doctor, and yet 
are remarkably long-lived.” 
The less precipitous sides of these fjords are scored with avalanche- 
tracks. At one place we recollect a little farm-house and build- 
ings situated under the brow of a somewhat overhanging ledge 
of rock, and actually behind a snow-avalanche path. Of the 
Geiranger Fjord, Mr. Williams truly says it is rivalled only—we 
think surpassed—by the Naerofjord, the entrance to which, 
guarded on either hand by the giant mountains ‘ Skraedder ” 
and ‘‘Skomager,” ‘* Tailor” and ‘‘ Shoemaker,” is finer than the 
approach to Geiranger, and its waterfalls and cascades are grander 
and more imposing. After leaving Hellesylt, along and arduous 
land-journey, in very bad weather, to Faleidet ensued, and 
thence, still in rain, to the Sogne Fjord. Indeed, so much bad 
weather was experienced, that the title of ‘‘ Through Norway with 
Waterproofs ” can hardly fail to suggest itself to the reader as a 
suitable one for this book. From the Sogne Fjord, Christiania 
was reached by steam to Laerdalséren, and the road over the Fille 
Fjeld, and steam down the Rands Fjord. 

Much space is devoted to considering the action of glaciers 
and the general effects of glaciation over the country, on the 
west coast especially. Mr. Williams brings forward a theory of 
his own with reference to the extent of the ancient ice-covering, 
and controverts Mr. Geikie’s opinion that it extended from the 
Scandinavian coast right across to Scotland. That the ice-sheet 
must have thinned very rapidly on reaching the sea seems to be 
indicated by the fact that although the northernmost of the 
Lofoden Islands, being those nearest the mainland, are glaciated 
to a height of 1,000 feet, the line of glaciation descends gradually 
until the southernmost rocks in this group, fifty or sixty miles 
from land, are found to be angular and unglaciated. It is im- 
possible in our present limits to do justice to all the evidence, 
some of it very strong, that Mr. Williams brings forward in his 
support. Closely allied with this subject, and equally interest- 
ing, is his theory of the submarine deposition of “ till,” which is 
ably set forth ; and powerfully upheld by the absence, with only 
one known exception, of any trace of moraine along the whole 
Arctic coast, and in Scandinavia generally. 

An excellent map accompanies the book, and some fairly well 
executed engravings of characteristic scenery. It is to be depre- 
cated that so well-informed a Norwegian traveller should persist 
in spelling ‘‘ pige” (girl) with two g’s, and also that he should 
write ‘“‘komager” as the Norsk for shoes. ‘ Skomager” isa 
shoe-maker, and he produces ‘“‘skoe,” shoes. We also regret 
that Mr, Williams, at times, indulges in the objectionable habit 
of suddenly dropping into the present tense, and this for no reason 
whatever. 

On the whole, we have read this book with pleasure and interest, 
and we do not doubt that it will deservedly do much to direct the 
attention of tourists to Norway, where we can confirm Mr. 
Williams's experience that with leisure—an important factor—a 
large party, comprising several ladies, may travel with intense 
enjoyment, without much hardship, and at a very moderate cost. 





LEONARDO DA VINCL* 

WueEn Raphael went to Florence to see the work of Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo, he is said to have resolved to depart 
from the old familiar manner of his youth, as taught him by Peru- 
gino—a method successful in expressing calmest and most exquisite 
purity of thought, even if slightly meagre in line here and there— 
and thanking God that he was born in the same age with Michel- 
angelo, he thenceforth set himself to combine in his painting 
the grandeur of line of Michelangelo with the complete light- 
and-shade modelling of Da Vinci, uniting them to express his 
own great individuality. 

We do not now intend discussing a matter that is so well 
known, but on the reappearance of this Life of Leonardo and the 
translation of his treatise on painting, it seems a fitting time to 
discover, if we can, how it is that between the two chief schools 
of art-thought of to-day there is such a great gulf placed; so 





* A Treatise on Painting. By Leonardo da Vinci. Translated from the Italian 
by John Francis Rigaud, R.A. With a Life of Leonardo, and an Account of his 


that the one school,—the school that is the development of the 
so-called Preraphaelite movement, — centring in the teaching 
of Ruskin, look upon this change in Raphael's manner 
as deplorable, and affirm with emphasis that the interest 
in a figure must be in the simple calm of the soul’s expres- 
sion, and in the subordination of all action, all display of * 
beauty of line in limbs and drapery, to what it is for its own 
sake, and that it does not consist in what it is doing; 
maintaining that Michelangelo, who, with all his greatness, called 
Perugino ‘‘a dunce in art” (though surely this is to be forgotten, 
just as Wagner’s estimate of Mendelssohn as an ‘‘ amateur” must 
be forgotten), was, in this respect, the ‘‘ captain in evil,” who has 
taught succeeding ages to look rather for manner than matter in 
painting. The other school, led by many of our best painters, 
Leighton, and Watts, and Poynter, holds that any rendering of 
the impressiveness of the human form, in all its sublimity of 
carnal beauty as it is painted by Michelangelo, or in its endless 
loveliness of curve and shade as painted by Leonardo and 
Raphael, fulfils the duty of art quite truly, by striking those 
chords within us that respond to physical beauty. 

We do not pretend now to settle the matter by the often-made 
assertion, that the scope of Art is beyond the scope of individual 
minds. We are not going to say that Ruskin’s intense devotion 
to the order of the crimson clouds, and to the mild radiance of 
an English maiden as the greatest themes for the painter, 
excludes him from believing that Leighton’s reverence for 
the poise and grace of limb, and melody of folds of drapery, 
the sad and stern recollections of the days of perfect Greek 
art is noble in its way, though he may not consider it to 
be in nobleness of rank akin to his own religion. Yet, in 
some measure, we believe it to be the gravest misfortune for 
English art, that its greatest teacher and its greatest expon- 
ents, who have risen together thus far to the chief place in its 
ranks, should now be seemingly so irreconcileably opposed. The 
effect of Ruskin’s denunciation of the part taken by certain of 
the great masters, especially Michelangelo, is less considerable on 
those in real unison with his teaching (they still keep up the old 
reverences on the sly), than upon those minds which bow before 
such art as Leighton’s great picture from the “ Alcestis” of a few 
years back. Thus far, except in a few of the greater minds of the 
school, the effect has been to rouse much bitter feeling ; and even 
Mr. Poynter, who, in two water-colour drawings now at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, drawings that should be well looked at by 
all,—the magnificent ‘‘ West Wind ” and “‘ From a Windowat Lyn- 
mouth,” has shown great breadth of mind and a power approach- 
ing to the greatest in landscape art,—spoke in one pf his lectures 
most harshly and impulsively of Ruskin’s final conclusions. By 
this school the painting of the splendour of a sunset sky, though 
probably not appealing to them quite as powerfully as to its 
champion, just as to him also the breathing marble of Phidias 
would be a little less wondrous than to Leighton, would never- 
theless be more willingly and frankly classed amongst the noblest 
art, had not things been said of the solemn genius of Michelangelo 
that wound their deepest feelings. ‘To them, Michelangelo is what 
Turner is to the landscape-painter, and their conviction that he is 
so great tempts them to overwhelm with mere indignation those 
who seem to underrate him; true judgment following after 
with the conviction that, even granting one order of beauty to 
be the higher, yet all pure beauty comes from one source, 
and the grades of mind and diverse natures of mankind are as 
surely to be strengthened and helped by art in all its paths of 
truth, as it is sure that the two conflicting schools have at heart 
one object, and that were Michelangelo living now, he would be 
the first to unite with Ruskin in rejecting what is really evil. 

For although there is truth, we doubt not, in the two lines of 
art-thought as distinct from each other, and as suited to different 
minds, we believe that, far beneath both, is an inseparable bond 
that binds them, that binds all great art for ever. Ruskin says 
of Leighton’s little purple-clothed Eastern damsel, Fatima, that 
she would be infinitely daintier in a print-frock and called Patty. 
Leighton, on the other hand, believes in beauty wherever found, 
whether of the present day or the days of ancient Greece, or 
the days to come as he foreshadows them, just as Shakespeare’s 
humanity is not of his own time, but for all time; yet both 
may be right, each expressing what it is given io him to see. 
Perhaps the calm purity of Leighton’s figures shows us the 
possible states of humanity, and are types of the harmony of 
perfect life, so discharging for us a function very similar to that of 
Ruskin’s beautiful word-picture of the ‘‘ days when there shall be 
lovely cities crystallised, not coagulated, into form, limited in size, 
and not casting out the scum and scurf of them into an encircling 
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eruption of shame, but girded each with its sacred pomarium, 
and with garlands of gardens full of blossoming trees and softly 
guided streams, with children at play in them as fair as their 
blossoms.” 

Leaving, then, this great question of the singleness of aim of 
all art, we will briefly consider the part taken by Da Vinci. 
We believe bis greatest work to have been the technical 
achievement of perfectness in painting necessary to attain the 
exquisite subtlety of fleeting expressions, as in the smile of his 
women. This was signally manifest above all the achievements of 
his genius, and was the foundation of the Roman schools of per- 
fect form and light-and-shade, as distinct from those of great 
colour-harmony. But though this was his chief work, his services 
to mankind in other ways are very numerous. In addition to 
writing this Treatise on Painting, which, with many quaintnesses, 
is full of most pregnant truth, he was a skilled engineer, a sculptor, 
& poet in some measure, and an accomplished musician. His 
mind was keenly scientific; indeed, he seems to have pointed 
towards the discovery of the theory of combustion when he 
says, ‘‘ Flame, like an animal, is nourished by air, and dies 
when air is wanting.” He describes machines for measuring 
the density and humidity of the air, and a curious list of some of 
his other inventions is as follows:—A helmet communicating 
with the air for the pearl-fishers in the Indian Seas ;—apparatus 
to help swimmers;—a machine suggested by the wings of a 
bat, ‘‘ by the means of which men could fly ;”’—a press to squeeze 
the oil from olives ;—a measure for ribbons ;—a machine to twist 
thread ;—a new method of casting medals ;—and he also observed 
with attention the immense power of steam. As to the personal 
characteristics of this marvellous man, in our biographer’s words, 
‘*he was gifted with one of the finest forms that can be imagined, 
in which strength and symmetry were beautifully combined ; his 
face was strongly expressive of his ardent mind, and of the 
frankness and energy of his character.” 

He belonged to the great race of masters of whom Leighton 
is the nearest analogous representative in these days, who labour 
on behalf of the sweetness, and the light, and the beauty of life,— 
who, in reality, quietly demonstrate the laws and the meanings 
of nature in their highest beauty and usefulness for mankind. 
Their creations are, indeed, as scientific, and as truly the results 
definitely purposed and attained by long stages of evolution, as 
any result that a treatise or theory can show, while, they take a 
chief share in guarding or rescuing the spiritual aspect of nature 
and the poetry of days long gone by. And if the great movement 
of Ruskin and his school is, as we believe it to be, a constant scourge 
to those who"mindlessly follow the manner and the canons of Art, 
yet we earnestly wish that the trenchant chastisement inflicted by 
that school had been rather directed against those who have 
blindly followed Michelangelo than against the work of Michel- 
angelo himself, whom the world should surely be taught to under- 
stand first, even if there be criticism to come after. ‘Those who are 
really working for similar ends are now sadly divided, and by these 
premature invectives great obstacles are placed in the way of 
either school truly and dispassionately learning of the other. 
Indeed, the deepest feelings of those who have been ennobled by 
Michelangelo, by Leonardo, by Leighton, are wounded inevitably, 
and often embittered, so as to be blinded to the truth and beauty 
of the great school of Ruskin, of Turner, of Alfred Hunt. 

Yet, looking back to an age long since past, before the days of criti- 
cism, analysis, and scientific research in art, it is a comfort to read 
the old words of Leonardo, which we find at last to be true 
and right, and to deserve the sympathy of all great schools. 
Each writer, each artist may well rejoice to say after him, 
—‘‘A certain description of painters pretend they can mend 
the works of nature. They have so often practised, and seen 
others practise, this error, that they have converted it into habit, 
which has taken so deep root in their corrupted judgment that 
they persuade themselves that Nature and her imitators are wrong 
in not following their own practice.” Let us add also the words 
with which Leonardo concludes his treatise,—‘‘ Whoever flatters 
himself that he can retain in his memory all the effects of Nature is 
deceived, for our memory is not so capacious ; therefore consult 
Nature for everything.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue best political article in the Magazines of this month, perhaps 
the best article of any kind, is one by the Duke of Argyll, in the 
Contemporary, on ‘* Morality in Politics.” It is a sledge-hammer 
article, full of arguments which it is impossible to controvert, 
yet which, if accepted, lead directly to his conclusion,—that the 








duty of Great Britain is to allow the Ottoman Empire to be dis- 
solved. We are not about to repeat the main argument, which 
should be carefully studied by any man with an interest in 
politics, but we must quote one or two of the “points” which 
the Duke makes, with a brusque energy pleasant to see, in days 
when to believe that there ought to be a governing code of 
morals in politics, is to be accused of sentimentalism :—‘ The 
Utilitarian theory of morals is generally regarded with antipathy 
by Tories, and has in point of fact been specially associated with 
the prophets and apostles of Radicalism. Yet in the Eastern 
Question we have had this theory applied in the coarsest form by 
Tory Secretaries of State,—members and representatives of the 
old English Universities, where the doctrines of an independent 
morality have hitherto found an illustrious home.” ‘ Perish 
the Christians of the East,” say the Tories, ‘‘so only that 
England be unhurt,” and then in the next breath they congratu- 
late themselves that they are not as those Benthamites. The 
Turks, say they, again, are no worse than the Russians, who per- 
secute in Poland as the Ottomans persecute in Bulgaria. Asa 
matter of fact, Russian cruelty differs from Turkish cruelty in 
this,—that the Russians mean good to their subjects and the Turks 
mean ill, that the Russian end is obedience and the Turks’ degrada- 
tion; but if we waive that point, the Duke’s reply is still com- 
plete and unanswerable :—“ If, indeed, the persecuted sects in 
Russia were driven into rebellion, and if we were to use our 
influence in any way, directly or indirectly, to thwart or frustrate 
their efforts for freedom, then, unquestionably, a large share of the 
responsibility would be ours, and we should be guilty of an anjust 
and immoral act.” ‘That is our position in Turkey; we have 
upheld the system under which the Turkish Christians are 
oppressed until there is no remedy for oppression, except insur- 
rection or war. The Tories, as might be expected, denounce in- 
surrection, but what is unusual with them, they also denounce 
war, and make as much lamentation over ‘‘ carnage” as so many 
members of the Peace Socicty. The Duke was bred in a sterner 
school :— 


“TJ cannot pretend, however, to regard this result [war] as an unmiti- 

gated misfortune. There are evilsin this world from which there never 
yet has been any other means of release than war. There are knots 
which cannot be untied. The baneful influence of Slavery extending as 
& permanent institution among our children and descendants in America, 
and becoming there the corrupting centre of all political conduct, was 
one of those evils...... Dreadful as the civil war in America was, 
there was, humanly speaking, no other remedy for the disoase. The 
same may be said of the Turkish tyranny in Europe. In the history of 
the world, nothing but war has ever done that which has to be done in 
Turkey. I venture to disagree with those who talk loosely about Chris- 
tianity condemning war. No doubt, if all men and all nations were to 
act up to the whole spirit of the Christian faith, wars would cease, and 
swords would be everywhere replaced by the ploughshare and the 
praning-hook. But in the existing condition of the world, war is a 
necessary evil, and by very much indeed less of an evil than the pro- 
longed existence of debasing and corrupting Governments. It may 
even be true that no war is legitimate except defensive war, but it is 
certainly not true that self and selfish interests are the only things which 
it is legitimate to defend.” 
The Tories talk of authority, and say that every man of eminence 
during this century has urged us to defend Turkey. Well, of all 
men of eminence, the one they most respect was the Duke of 
Wellington, and the Duke of Argyll quotes him as his ultimate 
authority :—‘‘ What the Duke of Wellington regarded with hope 
in 1829, we can afford to regard at least with equanimity in 1877. 
These are his words, and with these I conclude:—‘ There is no 
doubt it would have been more fortunate and better for the world 
if the Treaty of Adrianople had not been signed, and if the 
Russians had entered Constantinople, and if the Turkish Empire 
had been dissolved.” This article alone would make this number 
a success, but there is a powerful paper by Mr. Gladstone, 
impeaching the justice of the slaughter of the Dyaks in Borneo in 
July, 1849,—a paper which, we think, depreciates unduly the 
political obligation to put down piracy, even at the cost of occa- 
sional slaughters on a terrible scale, but which is a fine protest for 
discrimination even in necessary repression ; an extremely readable 
though discursive paper on things in Holland, pictures especially, 
by Lady Verney; and a puzzling account of ‘The Religious 
Upheaval in Scotland,” by Mr. William Wallace. Mr. Wallace 
believes that the tendency of opinion in Scotland resembles its 
tendency in Germany :— 

“In Scotland, as in Germany, in the Netherlands, and throughout 
Protestantism generally, the emphatically Protestant doctrine of sub- 
jectivity is being pushed to an extreme. God’s revelation in conscience 
is a more important revelation than the revelation in the Bible and the 
Confession. The Confession is rationalised, and the doctrines of repro- 
bation and election are absolutely removed from it. Tho Bible becomes 
tho text-book of religion, but whatever in it is repulsive to the conscience 
or reason (in Coleridge’s sense) is not to be believed. The miraculous 
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ceases to be considered the essential or even the supernatural element 
of religion. The Fall, the Trinity, the Atonement, the character and 
attributes of God, remain as mysteries, to occupy the brains of free 
scientific students of theology, bat they do not belong to the ‘saving’ 
department of personal religion.” 

He does not think, however, that the result will be a form of 
Theism, but a general acceptance of agnosticism under Calvinistic 
forms, and with the Calvinistic morality still preserved. We 
doubt that conclusion, looking rather to the development in Scot- 
land of a somewhat stern system of God-worship, loyalty to God 
as sovereign rather than as Deity,—the faith which is the central 
essence of Mahommedanism considered as a theologic system ; 
but Mr. Wallace has much to say for his view, which has this ad- 
vantage as a view, that it is definite and clear. He thinks Cal- 
yinism will ‘‘shade off” till the doctrine of election becomes 
visible again as the survival of the fittest, and predestination be 
ence more believed in as the persistence of Force. 

We are not quite sure that the conductors of the new style of 
magazine do not rely a little too much on the ‘“ thoughtfulness ” 
of their readers. We cannot pretend to besorry for our own parts to 
be rid of novels in snippets, and “ tales” very seldom worth remem- 
bering for five minutes, and we quite acknowledge that a demand 
for magazines like the Fortnightly, the Contemporary, and the 
Nineteenth Century is a healthy sign, but some consideration 
should be shown to the stupid and the weary. Reading the 
Contemporary or the Nineteenth Century is sometimes a stiff bit of 
work, which would be relieved by the introduction of a little, 
very little, of somewhat lighter material, if it were but 
a chapter of history, or a disquisition on some novelty in 
science. One such paper, ‘The Life of Thomas Becket,” 
by Mr. Froude, we have in the Nineteenth Century; but 
there are ten others, all good of their kind, but all re- 

quiring assiduous and continuous thought. We have dis- 
cussed the most interesting of them, the Comtist statement 
of the theory of a future life, elsewhere; and there is another 
argument from Mr. Gladstone in favour of Sir Cornewall Lewis's 
opinion on authority in niatters of opinion ; an interesting paper 
on English views of the Eastern Question, by Mr. Grant Duff, 
called the ‘Five Nights’ Debate,” notable for an admission that 
we may be driven to take Egypt, and for a repetition of his idea— 
the boldest, we think, as well as the most satisfactory that he has 
ever put forward—that we want a Christian Prince as Emperor 
at Constantinople; the conclusion of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe’s essay on Turkey, full of knowledge, but wanting in resolu- 
tion to take a new departure ; an able plea for Colonial federation 
with Great Britain, by Sir Julius Vogel, impaired, as all such papers 
are, by a defective sympathy with British home difficulties, and the 
conclusion of Cardinal Manning’s ‘‘ True Story of the Vatican 
Council.” We suspect this series of papers has been much less read 
thanit deserves. The object of reading it is not to agree with it, or 
even to get instruction, but to see what a great Catholic theolo- 
gian, who is also an Englishman and a Cardinal—quite a special 
position in our modern world—has to say for the mighty effort 
which Protestants so condemn. We do not agree with the Cardinal, 
but it is impossible to read his papers without seeing that the great 
Catholic clerics in consenting to the Council had larger ideas in 
their heads than the gratification of Pio Nono’s vanity ; that they 
really thought the time had come when they must modernise 
their artillery, and make their organisation effective, if they 
were to keep their place in the forefront of the battle for the 
supernatural ; that they were intent on removing spiritual dan- 
gers, as well as on increasing sacerdotal power. On the wisdom 
of the method adopted there will be many opinions, but on the 
conviction of its advocates few who read Dr. Manning’s paper 
will retain a doubt. They would have gone on, as we understand 
him—and indeed there is little room for misunderstanding—if the 
Council of the Vatican had been followed, like the Council of 
Trent, by the secession of whole kingdoms. There is sacerdotal 
arrogance, but there is also nobleness in a declaration like this :— 

«An Ccumenical Council is not like a human legislature. It can- 
not suppress, or soften, or vary, or withhold the truth, on calculations 
of expediency, or with a view to consequences. Necessity is laid upon 
it. As it has received, so it must declare. Deviation from the truth 
would be apostasy; silence when truth is denied is betrayal. This is 
what, it seems, Honorius did, and what some would have had Pius the 
Ninth do. Truth is not ours, it is of God. We have no jurisdiction 
against it or over it. Our sole office to truth is to guard it and to de- 
clare it. ‘That which yo have heard in the ear, preach ye on the 
house-tops.’ For this cause the Council of Trent defined every doc- 
trine which had been unhappily denied or distorted in controversy 
from the year 1517. It ranged its decrees along the whole line of the 
Lutheran aberration. Was the Lutheran separation the consequence 
of the Council of Trent ?” 


The Fortnighfly has at least ten notable papers, of which the 


most readable is Mr. F. Hill’s sketch of the Duc de Broglie,—a 
sketch penetrated with a certain sympathy of hatred, which enables 
the writer to understand while he denounces. To Mr. Hill the 
Duke is an exaggeration of the French doctrinaire, full of scorn 
and hatred and impatience, and all the vices of fancied intellec- 
tual superiority, but demoralised by his long subjection to the 
régime of Napoleon III., whose twenty years of sovereignty 
demoralised an age. He does not hate the Napoleonic methods, 
but only the Bonapartist men. He does not understand France, 
but only certain maxims, and as a political pedant, when “ brought 
suddenly into contact with the world, and discovering that his 
phrases and principles are of no service to him, is obliged to fall 
back upon the institutions and methods of government which 
he finds ready-made to his hand.” At heart he is a 
cleric, and “his sympathies need only opportunity and the 
hope of success to be transferred from the recesses of secret 
diplomacy to the open air of public policy.” Of the last remark 
Mr. Hill offers too little proof, but it is true that the French 
doctrinaires—even a Protestant like Guizot—have entertained 
very strong ecclesiastical sympathies, dreading and even hating 
the lawlessness of thought within the opposite party. Mr. 
Clifford’s paper on “ The Ethics of Religion” is a very eloquent 
and wholly extravagant plea for the assertions that men would 
frame a better morality without a religion than with it; that 
they would be better without a priesthood, priests being in 
all times and all places the enemies of all men—for instance, 
the average English rector in a rural parish is the enemy of his 
flock ?—and that the true God is Man. A God who wants such a 
quantity of policing does not, we confess, attract us even if we 
could believe in him, but anybody who likes to see how far 
philanthropy can lead a man into believing that Man is all- 
important cannot do better than read Professor Clifford’s last 
utterance. To us, the worship of the stars seems a nobler faith ; 
but Mr. Clifford clearly believes his own doctrines, and does 
not drive his readers crazy by stating about half what 
he really means. Of the political papers, the most interest- 
ing, after Mr. Goldwin Smith’s account of the Liberal 
defeat, to which we referred last week, is Emile de Lave- 
leye’s outbreak in favour of England’s taking Egypt. He 
maintains that, in spite of the momentary friendship of Ger- 
many for Russia, Germany cannot allow Russia to keep Con- 
stantinople, and that England’s interest is not there, but in Egypt. 
She cannot protect the Canal efficiently without occupation. Her 
occupation would be a blessing to the Egyptians, and Egypt 
would be to her a substitute for India, which she must lose when 
the national self-consciousness wakes up. M. de Laveleye makes 
here the mistake of considering India a nation, instead of a Con- 
tinent full of nations, but his plea for the conquest of Egypt is 
most convincing, and coming from a foreigner is a pleasing, 
though as we think, a just tribute to our self-love. 


Blackwood is very much more lively and vigorous than usual. 
The new story, “Mine is Thine,” is full of spirits and “go,” 
though the author indulges in a tendency to caricature ; the poli- 
tical paper, ‘‘‘The Storm in the East,” though composed from a 
prejudiced point of view, is full of telling paragraphs, written by 
a man who is full of hatred to Russia, but is not deceived as to 
the limits of her power; there is a readable paper on ‘ English 
Diplomacy,” by a man who believes in the “ Service,” but 
believes with a reasoning faith; and an absolutely original and 
most valuable paper on the ‘‘ Egyptian Campaign in Abyssinia,” 
a real addition to political knowledge. It is written from 
the Egyptian side, but the author, who obtained his information 
from European and American Staff officers, though denying that 
the Egyptians were beaten, admits the extreme difficulty of con- 
quest. ‘The Abyssinians, he says, move with a rapidity which no 
regular army can follow; they detest the Moslem; and they 
fight always to the death, neither giving nor expecting quarter. 
Their ruler, King Johannes, regards the English with great 
favour, and is thus described :— 

“King Johannes had evidently made his preparations to impress the 
stranger at this audience. He was carefully posé upon his mat at the 
extreme end of the tent, on a kind of raised platform, his left arm thrown 
carelessly over the neck of a tamed lioness, whose two cubs gambolled 
like kittens about the tent. Several of his chieftains or ras were 
grouped around him. The king himself seemed a man in the prime of 
life and vigour, his expression of countenance sullen, almost apathetic ; 
he kept his eyes cast down, seldom looking straight at his interlocutor, 
but giving sudden, swift, sidelong glances, full of penetration and sus- 
picion. His complexion was not black, but coffee-coloured, many shades 
lighter than that of the negro. His features, like those of all the Abys- 
sinians, were high and aquiline, with nothing of what is commonly 
rogarded as the African type in Europe, clear-cut, with thin, compressed 
lips. His speech was measured and slow, and almost hositating, as 
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though neither his words nor his ideas flowed rapidly. There was much 
native dignity in his manner, which was more reserved than that 
habitual to the Abyssinians, though he is of pure blood, of a distinguished 
but not royal family, having succeeded Theodoros, through English 
assistanco, after the defeat and death of that king of Abyssinia.” 


The Cornhill seems to be taking up a line abandoned by 


concrete—manners, opinions, and literature—full of thought, 
flavoured with a sub-humour that sometimes recalls ‘Thackeray, 
but more frequently Addison. They are to us most enjoyable, 
but whether they will be equally enjoyable to the fifty thousand 
readers a shilling magazine desires,—whether, in fact, they are not 
too good, we are uncertain. A defence of Sancho Panza as 
essential to Don Quizote will hardly be intelligible to people who 
do not understand why Cervantes’ work has lived for centuries, 
and think of Sancho Panza merely as a buffoon. The true 
Philistines will hardly enjoy ‘* Laus Philistiz ” any more than they 
will appreciate the curious wisdom of this apopthegm, which 
might have been uttered by Mr. Grant Duff's Spanish philoso- 
pher,—‘‘ The rule of majorities is good, not because majorities 
are wise, but because they indicate what will be endured by the 
stupid ;” or this sentence, in which the political value of stupidity 
is so neatly condensed,—It is a ‘‘ discipline which requires that 
new things should be made plain,” as also is “ridicule, which 
requires that new things should be made agreeable to common- 
sense.” ‘The ‘ Philistine has, at all events, the advantage of being 
au courant with the common intellect of his time.” Nor, we 
fear, will they better understand the half-melancholy ‘‘ Apology 
for Idlers,” with its humorous assertion that the quality of the 
idler is wisdom, and its racy defiance of English belief in ‘‘steady 
industry :”— 

“Extreme busyness, whether at school or college, kirk or market, isa 

symptom of deficient vitality; and a faculty for idleness implies a 
catholic appetite, and a strong sense of personal identity. There is a 
sort of dead-alive, hackneyed people about, who are scarcely conscious 
of living except in the exercise of some conventional occupation. 
Bring these fellows into the country, or set them aboard ship, and 
you will see how they pine for their desk or their study. They have 
no curiosity; they cannot give themselves over to random provoca- 
tions; they do not take pleasure in the exercise of their faculties for 
its own sake; and unless Necessity lays about them with a stick, they 
will even stand still. It is no good speaking to such folk: they 
cannot be idle, their nature is not generous enough; and they pass 
those hours in a sort of coma which are not dedicated to furious 
moiling in the gold-mill. When they do not require to go to the office, 
when they are not hungry and have no mind to drink, the whole 
breathing world is a blank to them.” 
For a lazy summer day, when one can think, but not study, and 
reflect, but not pore, we cannot imagine pleasanter or more gain- 
ful reading than these two essays, which might have appeared in 
the Spectator in its best days. 


The most readable paper in Macmillan, which is otherwise a 
dull number, is one on ‘* Modern Diplomacy,” by Mr. Harry 
Fyfe, and this is a good deal spoiled by discursiveness. The 
writer’s general idea is that diplomacy has of late years been 
rather exceptionally dishonest, and has lent itself very readily 
to the restless meddlesomeness and greed which have marked 
some conspicuous modern statesmen, but that diplomacy might 
be in itself so conducted as to be a blessing to the world. That 
is true, but it assumes that diplomacy could, if properly organised, 
have a separate and self-derived mission of its own, which is not, 
we fear, an assumption justified by history. Diplomatists have 
always resembled those who used them, and an unscrupulous 
Court will always find trained agents ready to serve its most 
secret purposes. We do not see how this is to be prevented, 
unless diplomatists are reduced to the position of méfe 
exponents of international law, and in that case they would 
be superseded on all serious occasions by secret agents 
at least as unscrupulous, and far less fettered by respon- 
sibility to opinion. Napoleon III. was always using such 
men. Mr. Fyfe is inclined to defend the capacity of diplomatists 
which has always seemed to us their weakest point, and to attri- 
bute their failures, especially in English diplomacy, to the tran- 
sition period on which they have fallen. Modern diplomatists 
were trained under a system in which individuals were every- 


thing and nations nothing, and they cannot suit themselves | 


readily to the new circumstances :— 


“The old system of diplomacy was essentially personal, and took 
account of only a narrow range of persons and interests. It was effective, 
because it was entirely under the control of those who worked it, and 
was directed by them to definite and well-understood aims. I¢ was, in 
fact, a general agreement between some half-a-dozen gentlemen as to 
their common interests and mutual relations, and was conducted on 
their behalf by trusty experts, who enjoyed their masters’ confidence, 


and knew exactly what they wanted. The gradual development of | 





popular rights and opinion has now upset the old system—at least in 
our own country.” 

That is true; but we do not see that our diplomatists begin to 
adapt themselves to the new order of things. On the contrary, 
when they have ascertained that the Emperor Alexander desires 
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and misinform their Governments on that hypothesis. 


Fraser has got itself rather hampered with serious serials, 
Five of the papers in this number are continuations, of which 
one has reached the fifth and another the eleventh part. This 
latter, ‘‘ British Trade—Mexico and Brazil,” though better fitted 
for a commercial encyclopedia than a magazine, is well worth 
reading, the writer being apparently thoroughly independent 
He does not, for instance, believe in Brazil as City editors in- 
variably do, holding that the empire has overspent itself in an 
effort to advance too quickly; that the Debt is equal to seven 
and a-half years of a revenue raised by severe pressure ; that the 
trade is only £35,000,000 a year, and that a decline in commerce, 
when the expenditure of borrowed money ceases, is inevitable. 
He adds that the vast provinces are very loosely bound together, 
and may one day be seriously opposed to each other, and 
that labour is at once scarce, and from the continued exist- 
ence of slavery, inefficient. There is probably no empire in 
the world in which prosperity is so deeply undermined as that 
of Brazil, or in which a total political dissolution, followed by a 
century of civil war, is so exceedingly probable. The late Mr. 
Christie indeed, a keen observer, who had been many years 
Minister there, held that the catastrophe might be still more 
violent, and that Brazil might before long be quoted as an ex- 
ample of an empire in which slavery had signally avenged itself, 
the coloured races held in an intolerable bondage extin- 
guishing the whites and half-breeds at a blow. The paper 
in Fraser which will attract most attention is one on bet- 
ting and bookmaking; an attempt to describe the ‘ book- 
makers’” system, which, however, though lucid, is not very 
instructive. We can understand how it pays to ‘‘ make a book,” 
that is, to bet against every horse in a race, varying the sum 
according to the odds, so that the total to be received shall exceed 
the total to be paid on the horse that wins ; but we want to know 
how the bookmaker can be sure of making the precise amount of 
bets he wants. Is the market limitless at a “‘ point beyond the 
odds?’’ Of course if there are five horses to run,—King, Prince, 
Peer, Decore, and Commoner, and the bookmaker can bet so that 
he receives £500 on each of the four that lose, and pays £1,500 on 
the one that wins, he will gain £500, but how is it that he can be 
sure of doing this? Or if so, why does not everybody do it, 
and the Ring consist of nothing but winners? Is the market 
really so big that a man with some capital and a decent 
head for figures can deal as if he were dealing in Consols? 
If so, why is a ‘‘ professional ” ever ruined ? and moreover, what 
is the value of ‘‘ information,” except possibly to increase profits ? 
Why not rely exclusively on the mathematical certainty presented 
by the figures ? It is curious that in a market where dealers certainly 
take every advantage, and where rogues are at least as numerous 
as honest men, no legal documents pass, and engagements are, for 
the most part, kept. It is true a big dealer who did not keep 
his engagements would get no more business, and a little dealer 
would be fortunate if he escaped with six weeks in hospital. The 
very curious notes from the records of the ‘‘ Quarter-Sessions in 
Devonshire under Charles II.” are continued, and are full of in- 
terest, but Mr. Hamilton has surely made an oversight here :— 
‘‘ An extinct word may be noticed in the commitment of Robert 
Coad, who was convicted of ‘ being a night-walker, and pilfering 
and strubbing in the night-time.’” ‘ Strubbing” isnot an extinct 
word or an uncommonone. Itis merely the vulgar pronunciation 
of ‘*’sturbing,” i.c., disturbing, and may be heard any day in any 
low district of any town in England, when a virago-mother shrieks 
to a noisy child, ‘* Don’t make that ‘strubbance.’” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Seonee; or, Camp Life on the Satpura Range. By Robert Armi- 
tage Sterndale. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Seonee is a district, con- 
sisting mainly of hill country, somewhat less in size than Yorkshire, 
lying to the south of Jubbulpoor, to take the best-known name in the 
surrounding region. It is chiefly inhabited by a race of Conds, and its 
natural features make it an admirable sporting-ground. Sport is the 
chief, though not by any means the only subject of Mr. Sterndale’s 
volume, which is, we may as well say at once, one of the very best of 
its kind that we have ever read. A slight thread of narrative joins 
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together a number of very vividly-described hunting adventures, inter- 
spersed with occasional sketches of scenery and manners. All is done 
excellently well. Our sympathies are attracted at once to the two 
fanciful characters in the story, if story it may be called, Captain Ford- 
ham, an experienced soldier and sportsman, and the young subaltern. 
Ernest Milford, who shares most of his adventures. Vory picturesque, 
too, are the occasional sketches of native hunters and so forth which 
occur, and the narratives of hunting, whether it be of the lordly tiger 
or of less famous beasts, are exciting in a high degree. A deeper and 
more tragic interest is added in the latter part of the volume, where we 
find ourselves among the scenes of the great Mutiny. An appendix 
supplies very judiciously selected information about the geography, 
the natural history, and the population, past and present, of the Seonee 
district. This is in every respect a volume worthy of praise. Few have 
such experiences to recount, fewer still have the art of telling them so 
admirably, and the industry which has put together the appendix, with 
its varied information, is a still rarer quality. 


Bad Luck, By Albany de Fonblanque. 8 vols. (Bentley.)—We 
must accord to this novel the merit of a good plot. There will be but few 
readers but will be surprised at the way in which the mystery is cleared 
up. It would be possible, indeed, to criticise it; and some would cer- 
tainly be inclined to say that it is unexpected because it is improbable, 
But it would be difficult to criticise without explaining it, and to ex- 
plaia it would certainly spoil Mr. De Fonblanque’s story. To one 
thing we must certainly object, on the score of its unlikelihood, and that 
is the incredible baseness and falsehood of the Hon. and Rev. Mr. 
Marston. But then Mr. Marston is, in every way, an impossibility. 
An Earl’s brother, and uniting the extraordinary qualifications of 
having been “ second wrangler and Smith’s prizeman of his year,” and 
editing several Greek tragedies, nothing in the world could have kept 
him back from high dignity in the Church. A man of noble birth, a 
great classic, and a great mathematician, he must have been a bishop, 
if he could have kept from getting drunk in public, which he apparently 
did, as soon as he was thirty. The tone of the novel is somewhat 
cynical. Evil things seem to be taken for granted, and are introduced 
as a matter of course, in a way which makes Bad Luck more amusing 
than edifying. 

Christianity and Islamism: the Bible and the Koran. By the Rev. 
W. R. W. Stephen. (Bentley.)—Lectures delivered in the Cathedral 
Church of Chichester can scarcely have but one dominant feeling. No 
one can doubt to which of the two contrasted religions the lecturer 
would give his preference. But he is distinctly fair and candid. He 
recognises the solid stratum of truth which underlies Mohammedanism, 
without which its enormous success would be the most unintelligible 
event in the history of the world. But he does not yield to the strange 
partiality—a reaction, doubtless, against the unreasoning prejudice of 
former days—which writers like Mr. Bosworth Smith display. Among 
other good things in the volume, we may note what he says on a sub- 
ject about which very erroneous notions commonly prevail, the culture of 
the Saracens. That culture was not their own. “ They taught in 
Persia and in the western part of the Roman Empire what they had 
loarned in the eastern part of it,and reproduced, perhaps with improve- 
ments, in Cordova or Bagdad what they had seen in Byzantium. Their 
range of study amongst Greek authors was limited, and confined to 
translations of books on physical and metaphysical science. The re- 
search of Gibbon failed to discover a record of any Arabic translation of 

any Greek poet, orator, or historian.” 


Nora: a Novel. Taken from the German by Princess Marie Liech- 
tenstein. (Burns and Oates.)—WNora is not an uninteresting novel ; it 
is livelier and more attractive than most German stories of the senti- 
mental order, and its morality is all that can be desired,—it is, indeed, 
of a higher kind than we are generally fortunate enough to find in 
novels of either home or foreign manufacture. We should have been 
pleased to make the acquaintance of the accomplished scion of a French 
noble house (which had espoused the cause of the Revolution) who 
found himself obliged to take to circus-riding, and also of his charming 


young girl.” Nora’s young friends “live in a beautiful and large pro- 
perty of theirs,” and Nora herself “ thus with assurance went down the 
stops of the old well,” when it became necessary, ten years later, to 
compare her with a picturo of Rebekah. The effect of the whole is 
very stiff, awkward, and cumbrous. Differently handled, the scenes of 
circus-life might have been curious and interesting, but the artifici- 
ality of the translation has a benumbing effect on the entire story. 

Human Nature: a Mosaic of Sayings, Maxims, Opinions, and Re- 
Slections on Life and Character, Selected and arranged by D. W. 
Mitchell. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is an unusually good book of 
its kind. A good “mosaic” is not to be made by every workman, nor 
out of every-day materials. Mr. Mitchell has sought his “ sayings, 
maxims,” &c., far and wide, chosen them with judgment, and arranged 
them with skill. Sometimes we should have liked a little more than 
he has seen fit to give us. He might have found, one would think, 
something better to give us about the Yankee, under the head of 
‘‘National Characters,” than a saying of Mr. O. W. Holmes about their 
way of inventing “the most uncouth, pretentious, detestable appella- 
tions.” And sometimes we may question the authorship. Why should 
Do Thou have the credit of Populus vult decipi, decipiatur, in its English 
form? But these are little faults in what is really a very well executed 
volume. 

Flowers of the Free Lands, By Thomas Bracken. (Mills, Dick, and 
Co., Dunedin.) —This is a volume of short poems on a variety of themes, 
some of general, others of local interest. Several of these poems possess 
considerable intrinsic merit, and they are all calculated to please 
English readers, because they are instinct with the fresh and vigorous 
vitality of colonial life in its best and healthiest aspects, and full of 
love and loyalty to England. Mr. Bracken’s poems give us a pleasant 
insight into the “ways” of the dwellers in ‘the Free Lands,” as he 
proudly calls our Australasian Colonies, and they depict with bright and 
picturesque touches the beauties of nature there, and the associations 
which they awaken. The contrast of the seasons with ours, the home- 
liness of life, the vastness of the country, the simpler interests and the 
rougher history, the comradeship of the colonies, are brought home to 
us by these poems, of which the least ambitious please us the most. 
‘April here and April there” is a very pretty poem, with the true 
lyrical ring in it; and “Sleeping Alone” is a solemn and touching 
picture of burial in the bush, “where but few have trod,”—of 
found solitude amid the animation of nature. “The Old Log Hut,” 
“Old Bendigo”"—a capital digger’s yarn—and “Bush Children,” in 
which the writer watches and records the sports of a troop of blooming 
urchins, for whom, 

“ By-and-by there’s work to do,— 
They have yet to build a nation,” 

are full of character and spirit. Mr. Bracken has evidently a great 
facility for writing verses to fit occasions, a talent as infrequent and 
valuable as that of clever after-dinner speaking. His “ National 
Hymn” for New Zealand, and his addresses at sundry “ entertain- 
ments,” benefits, and “ dedications,” are remarkably good examples of a 
difficult branch of the poetic art. 

Heroes of Faith: Lectures on the Eleventh Chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. By ©. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Macmillan and Oo.)—These 
lectures show the earnestness of spirit and thoroughness of work which 
characterise all Dr. Vaughan’s writings. They are, perhaps,even more 
impressive than those writings usually are. The two first lectures, on 
the “ Definition of Faith,” contain reflections which are well worth 
attention from any who may have been influenced by some recent 
speculations on this subject :—“ When Christ bids us to be men of faith, 
he is not contradicting Nature, he is not even introducing into the 
world a new principle of action. . . . . . If we became Deists or Atheists 
to-morrow, we should not have done with faith, we should not be in 
the region of pure reason,—we should still be men of faith.” 

Tasso’s Enchanted Ground; the Story of the “ Jerusalem Delivered,”’ 


(Hatchards.)—In this book we have an excellent idea, admirably car- 
ried out. Noone who understands the Italian language well enough 











wife and their daughter Nora, in the tongue in which their adventures 
were originally written ; and we do not at all suspect the German novel 
of being dull. The Princess Marie Liechtenstein is, however, a clumsy | 
translator, capable of nothing more than a literal rendering of German 
sentences by their English parallels, not equivalents, and so Nora is 
very heavy reading in English. A translator should at least be 
capable of adapting the form of the selected work to the taste and 
fashion of his own language, as well as of rendering words with mere | 


to read tho celebrated epic of Tasso will be deterred from doing so by 
the elegant synopsis which this volume offers for his aid, and to 
those who are unacquainted with Italian, it will afford a real and rare 
pleasure. The story of the great Crusade is briefly but beautifully 
told; the author has selected the episodes with taste and dis- 
cretion, formed them into a harmonious whole, and perfectly pre- 
served the martial, romantic, and religious spirit of the poet, the su- 
tensity of faith, and the ardour of devotion which are breathed forth in 








mechanical fidelity; but the Princess Marie Liechtenstein has no the pages of Tasso, as he tells how “many snfferings did the pious 


motion at all of doing the former, and rather frequently fails in doing Captain and devoted band who delivered the Holy Sepulchre of Christ 
dure in the glorious conquest; but in vain did the infernal powers 


the latter; so that “ Nora” is a difficult book to get through, though | en 

the love-story is a pretty one, and the misunderstanding which severs | lend their aid to the people of Asia and Libya,—Heaven favoured the 
the lovers and determines Nora’s vocation to the religious life is un- | champions of the Cross, and united them under its ener od standard,” 
usually well managed. A mere glance at the first few pages shows the | The author has preserved the lofty tone of the poem in his direct and 
reader that an unskilful hand has been at work upon the original. | simply-formed narrative with great success; it comes out beautifully 
Karsten, the “ Director ” of the Circus, in relating his early history to his| in the story of “ Tancred,” the prayer of Godfrey, the messages de- 
wife—who has only been six or seven years married to him, and there- | livered by the Archangels, the rescue of Rinaldo from Armida, and 
fore would of course be ignorant of it—is made to say, “ My mother’s | above all, in the recital of the death of Clorinda by the hand of 
relations effected my entrance into a military college,” and the wife thus Tancred, in that ever-famous and most tragic of single combate. This, 
instructed is described as having been “a shy and well-brought-up | the only extract our space allows, is a fair example of the author's skill :— 
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“ Regardless of rules of skill, they attacked each other with inde- 
fatigable obstinacy, while the combat became at every moment closer 
and more desperate. Thrice did the lady elude the vigorous grasp of 
the knight, and then they again had recourse to their too fatal swords. 
At length both paused to rest for a moment in the deadly strife, as the 
last star of night was fading before the earliest ray of sun in the east. 
Tancred beheld with cruel satisfaction the wounds he had inflicted, for 
little did he in his blind folly foresee the endless remorse and misery he 
was preparing for himself. He at length broke silence, saying, ‘It is 
our misfortune to have no witness but that of night to our valour. I 
pray you, if so much courtesy be not out of place between fair com- 
batants, to tell me your name, that I may know whom to hononr, 
whether I conquer or am conquered.’ The haughty maiden replied that 
she preferred to remain unknown, adding that she was one of those who 
had caused the fatal fire. Tancred, justly irritated at this declaration, 
now felt only an ardent desire for vengeance, and the combat was re- 
sumed with more determination than skill or strength on either side, 
until Clorinda received a mortal wound that felled her, fainting and 
exhausted to the ground, bathed in her life-blood. Her last words 
breathed a gentle spirit of Christian faith, hope, and charity. She said, 
* My friend, you have conquered. Pray for my soul, and give me holy bap- 
tism, ere it be too late.’ The soft and pleading tones of her voice sank 
into the heart of Tancred, and brought tears of pity into his eyes. He 
hastened to a stream that rippled from the side of the hill, and filling his 
helmet with the clear water, sadly approached the still unknown warrior, 
to perform the sacred rite so earnestly sought. With trembling hand 
he unclasped the helmet covering the yet unseen face, and controlled 
the anguish of his soul as he became aware of the fatal truth, lest his 
emotion should render him unable to give her the spiritual life that was 
all now left to her. As he repeated over her the holy words of baptism, 
a smile of heavenly peace and happiness became impressed upon her 
lily and violet-hued countenance, that lent to it fresh beauty. She gently 
extended her cold hand in sign of parting amity, and passed into a calm 
and untroubled rest.” 

Footsteps of the Master. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is a very good example of a class of 
books becoming more and more common, in which the facts of Scrip- 
ture are heartily accepted, but no dogmas are deduced from them, or at 
least, as few dogmas as possible. Mrs. Stowe brings to her task much 
literary skill, a rich culture, and a fair amount of knowledge connected 
with the subjects on which she writes, and vindicates with a minute 
carefulness many ovents in the life of Christ, and many points in His 
character. She is even more successful than most writers who follow 
the same plan in escaping from dogma, and also more successful than 
most of them in avoiding sentimentality, against which a certain 
amount of dogma seems a necessary corrective, though it is also un- 
happily true that dogma and sentimentality do in some cases exist side 
by side, 

Plain Words to Children. By W. Walsham How, M.A., Rector of 
Whittington. (W. Wells Gardner.)—Mr. How thinks that public 
catechising is dull, for both children and listeners. He therefore 
substitutes for it short addresses, interspersed with occasional questions. 
In this volume are given specimens of these addresses, which seem 
likely to command the attention of children, and may be found useful 
by many of the clergy, as examples of this kind of teaching. 


Severed by a Ring. By Frances Geraldine Southern. 2 vols. 
(Remington.)—Miss Southern is a lively, easy writer, and we should 
imagine remarkably young,—at any rate, her faults are the faults of 
youthful aspirants. Such little bits of sensationalism as she introduces 
are extravagant, her transitions from one state of feeling to another so 
rapid, that we cannot but smile just when we ought to be in tears; her 
doubts unfounded, her faith credulous, her wisdom somewhat trite, and 
her English very indifferent indeed, and partaking of those formal and 
old-fashioned turns of expression which are so common to beginners. 
Taking for granted, therefore the juvenility of the authoress, we are 
surprised to find so much power in the delineation of the 
passions of jealousy and love, and of the struggles betwoen 
them and conscience, which form the staple of the book; and yet we 
imagine that the youthfulness of which we have spoken at once explains 
and excuses, on the ground of ignorance and simplicity, references 
unnecessarily detailed to “ carnal passions,” and the causes of their ex- 
citement and mastery, to the peculiar privileges of the married state, &c., 
which agreater knowledge of the world would have restrained, and which 
larger experionce and more cultivated taste, and the refinement which 
comes only of the discipline of life, might have made impossible. Miss 
Southern is evidently a woman of the highest principle, and she argues 
with youthful but warm and earnest power for the only thing which can 
sanctify marriage,—deep and intense love; and we should regret ex- 
tremely to see her falling into the way of more than one of our modern 
authors of fiction, of supposing that anything which is true about the re- 
lation of the sexes may therefore be freely expressed. But the teaching of 
the book is sound, and both in development of plot and in delineation of 
character it is an immense stride in advance of the first performance 
of this young lady, entitled ‘‘Gwynedd,” which we had occasion to 
notice some months since. That it has followed its predecessor too 
rapidly the falling-off in the carefulness of the writing conclusively 
proves, and. to point out bad, loose, and colloquial English and 
mistakes in grammar and punctuation would be too heavy a 
business to undertake. Wo observe, however, that in these and 


all other matters the second volume improves vastly upon the 
first, The character of the impulsive, self-willed, but generous-hearted | 


and affectionate heroine is sketched with considerable power; so is 
that—with curious exceptions, the results evidently of youthful in. 
equality in the author—of her husband, a thorough gentleman, who 
carries out, without talking about them, true Christian principles under 
circumstances perhaps the most trying that can assail a man. The 
lover is not so welldone. So gooda man as he is described to be at first, 
could not have given way to violence against every rule both of honour 
and conscience, even under temptation so strong. Nor would he haye 
been so weakly persuaded, in the dénouement, to engage himself to 
an insignificant girl whom he did not love, in order to please 
the woman he did love; and who, by-the-by, with an inconsistency 
evidently of the author’s hasty creation, urges upon her lover the very 
course which her own experience shows to be so fatal, and which 
every argument in the book is directly pointed against, namely, to marry 
without love. Of course, the book abounds in cleverly conceived but most 
unlikely coincidences and contretemps, which, we trust, as the authoress 
developes, will grow more clever because less unlikely. Her knowledge 
of the human heart and of the motives of action is very considerable, and 
if she will but take much more time over her books, it is not improbable 
that she will become a real favourite with the public. Tho title is only 
a catch-title, since the cause of the severance of the lovers is the most 
powerful that can exist, namely, the previous marriage of one of them— 
of which the ring is but the symbol. 

The Literary Remains of the late Charles F. Tyrwhitt Drake. With 
a Memoir by Walter Besant. (Bentley and Son.)—Mr. Drake’s name is 
well known in connection with the exploration of Palestine. To that 
work he gave up the best years of his life. It was in the prosecution 
of it that he met his death, having been seized in the spring of 1874 
with marsh fever in the swamps of the Lower Jordan. Ill-health—for 
though he was a man of fine presence and great muscular strength, he 
was affected with incurable chest-disease—bad shut him out from 
university distinctions. In the work to which he devoted himself he 
showed singular aptitude and skill. As a traveller, he had rare excel- 
lencies. Captain Burton, than whom it would not be easier to find a 
better judge, had the highest opinion of him. The two were associated 
in the travels which were.described in the work entitled “ Unexplored 
Syria,” as he had been before in the researches in the desert “El Tih,’” 
with Professor Palmer. He was but twenty-eight when he died. The 
last words of the memoir, words of one who knew him well, best de- 
scribe him :—* He left an impression on me which will never be effaced, 
—a grand, noble, English gentleman.” The Remains consist of a paper 
on “ Modern Jerusalem,” which is perhaps the best thing in the volume ;. 
“Notes for a History of Jerusalem,” with some practical “ Notes for 
Travellers in Palestine” (some of the matter of these appeared at the 
time of writing in the “ Journal of the Palestine Exploration Fund”). “A 
Report on the Natural History of the Tih,” addressed to the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, was originally published in 
Nature. Besides these, there are “Morocco and the Moors” and 
“ Extracts from a Journal in Egypt.” An appendix gives a biographical 
sketch which appeared in *‘ Der Globus.” 


Bound to Win. By Hawley Smart. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—Mr. Luxmoore is bound by the terms of his father’s will to keep up his 
establishment of racing horses until he can win the Derby. The matter 
is further complicated by the gentleman falling in love, and by the 
view which his father-in-law takes of Turf affairs. Mr. Hawley Smart 
has made a good story out of these materials. The subject is an ex- 
tremely distasteful one to many readers, certainly to us, yet the author 
contrives to give it a certain attractiveness. He is of course on the 
side of honesty, and he makes his hero triumph over the villainous 
schemes which aro planned to prevent the best horse from winning. 
This is the natural and it may be said the proper course for a novelist 
to follow, though he would probably have adhered more closely to the 
truth if he brought his honest man to ruin. Still we are pleased with 
the better ending, and it is anyhow satisfactory to find that, having 
fulfilled the conditions of his father’s will, he gets rid of the whole 
business with the utmost promptitude. Mr. Hawley Smart’s characters 
are cleverly sketched. The two villains of the piece, Berkeley Holt, the 
fine gentleman, and Larcher, the low attorney, are common-place, but 
the “ Honble. Jim” is very good. 


New Epitions.—Rise and Growth of the Anglican Schism, by 
Nicholas Sander; with Rishton’s Continuation. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by D. Lewis. (Burns and Oates.)—Mr. Lewis speaks 
of Sander’s book as the “earliest and most trustworthy account which 
we possess of the great changes in Church and State which were 
wrought in the reign of Henry VIII.” and declares that “ grave his- 
torians have been satisfied if they found a fact told by him,”—meaning, 
we suppose, satisfied that it was a fact. On the other hand, it has been 
said of his book that “the number of lies may seem to vie with the 
multitude of lines.” Heylyn, Strype, and Collier had not a much better 





opinion of him. There is no doubt that he was reckless in state- 
ment. It was enough for any man to belong to the Reforming 
party, to have some disparaging epithet applied to him. Miles 
Coverdale, for instance, is described as “ drunk bodily through an in- 
temperate indulgence in wine, and mentally through his excessive 
affection to heresy.” There is no reason, we believe, for this charge. 





The moral character of partisans on either side was probably much on 
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the same level. They generally are so. But in truth, whether they 
are or no is beside the question. The “ Anglican Schism” does not 
depend on the virtues or vices of Henry VIII. or Anne Boleyn, any 
more than does the Roman Supremacy on those of John XXII. and 
Alexander VI. Only in the latter case we are confronted with the 
stupendous difficulty of a personal infallibility in faith and morals, re- 
siding in persons who had not a vestige of either one or the other. The 
distinction of Sander was that he first stated the hideous theory that 
Anne Boleyn was Henry’s own daughter. Mr. Lewis defends it. 
The candid and judicious Lingard does not condescend even to allude 
to it——We have also a fifth edition of Mickle’s translations of 
Camoen’s Lusiad. (Bell and Sons.) This has been revised by E. Rich- 
mond Hodges, who prefixes a preface, and gives, besides the argu- 
ments of the cantos, additional notes, and a table of contents, 
occasional suggestions of amended translations———The Bishopric of 
Souls, by R. W. Evans (Rivingtons) has been republished, with an 
introductory memoir by Dr. Bickersteth, Dean of Lichfield. This is a 
well known and excellent work on the pastoral office.———In the series 
of “Chandos Classics,” we have Zhe Talmud, &e., translated from 
the original by H. Poland (Warne).——The fourth volume of the 
<‘eabinet edition” of Mr. Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea (Black- 
wood) carries on the history up to the date of the 18th of October.—— 
We have also to acknowledge the City of London Directory for 1877, 
the “ seventh annual issue” (Collingridge). It seems a very complete 
and careful book, though we notice, in one instance, varying statements 
apon the same subject. On p. 14 the payments at “ Merchant Taylors’ 
School” are put down as “an entrance fee of £3, and a quarterly pay- 
ment of £2 10s.” Under the head of “ Merchant Taylors’ Company,” 
at p. 54, we read “the sum paid for each boy is £12 12s., or £15 15s. 
por annum, according to the position of the boy in the school.” This is 
the more recent and the correct information, the other is a careless 
repetition of a past state of things. The information abont schools is 
generally defective. Yet it is interesting to a number of parents, and 
is really as important, if the publishers would only believe it, as a 
correct list of the “ butchers, and bakers, and candle-stick makers,” 
and even of that important class the publicans. As far as we can see, 
it is the only thing neglected in this volume. 
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Lazarillo de Tormes, Life and Adventures of, by De Mendona, swd (Porteous) 
Lowder (0. F.), Twenty-one Years in St. George's Mission, &c. ...(Rivingtons) 


Mackenzie (J. F.), Pleasure of House-Buil 12mo \ yer yt 
Music for the Kindergarten, Hymns, Songs, &c., cloth lim «+-(Boosey & ; 
Prontios GimetOme Ruth, a Story of Old Times tn Ni wr Bugland ngland (Nisbet & Oo) 
ide uth,a tC) n New Nis . 

Rambles in Teesdale, cr 8yo, cloth : Picket ae 
Romance of Common Life, by Waters, cr 8VO.............. scseeeeeee( Weldon & Co.) 
Sanderson (Bp.), Lectures on Conscience and Human Law, cr 8vo (Rivi ) 

Simcox (Edith), Natura] Law, an Essay in Ethics, cr 8vo, cloth © (aTrioaer, 1 
Spalding, Scripture Difficulties Explained by Script. Refer.... (Daldy, Is 
Spanish Salt, a Collection of all the Proverbs in “ Don Quixote "... 
Success, and How He Won It, from the German of W: 





6/6 

8/6 

erper, cr 8vo (Bentley) 6/0 
1! 


Thorpe (T. E.), Manual of Inorganic Chemistry, Vol. 2, Metals ...(W. Collins’ 
Thoughts, Verses, and T2MO, ClOtN .sesse-reservecrersvneeneee Gd. Nisbet & Oo. 108 
Tracery from the Church , by a Stone in the Pavement, sq cloth (Hayes) 5/0 
Walker (C.), An Order of Matins and Even: , 12mo, cloth....,....(Pick ) 2 





Waverley Novels, Vol 15, Peveril of the Peak, New Liby. Ed. (A. & OC. » 86 
White's History, Gazetteer, and Directory of Leicester & Rutland (W. White) 30/0 
Winstowe, by Mrs. Leith Adams, 3 vols cr 8vo, cloth.........(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Wordsworth (C.), Ethica et Spiritualia, sq cloth ....01....00000 eosceved (Bivingtons) 1/6 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UniTED Kincpom.— Yearly, 28s. 6d. ; 
Half- Yearly, 14s. 8d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 
included. Single copy, 6d. ; by post, 64d. 








To SousscriBers IN THE UniTep Strates.— The Annual Subscription to 
the Spectator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d. or $7.62 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








Pa £10 10 0} Narrow Column .....ccsseseecseveee £3 10 0 
Half-Page 556 0 1 
Quarter-Page <..cccecccecsecerceres 7 212 6 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 


SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 











Churchman’s Shilling Magazine and Family Treasury, Vol. 20, 8vo (Houston) 7/6 
Countess of Rudostadt, being a Sequel to Consuelo, 12mo ......' (Weldon & Co.) 2/0 
Disraeli (Hon. B.), Sybil, or the Two Nations, 12mo (Longmans) 2/0 
Finn (J.), Byeways in Palestine, New Edition, 12m0 ........0..s+s000 (J. Nisbet) 3/6 


3/6 
8/6 


Finn (Mrs.), A Third Year in Jerusalem, New Edition, 12mo .........(J. Nisbet) 
Finn (Mrs.), Home in the Holy Land, New Edition, 12mo ............(J. Nisbet) 





flavour, alone or mixed wit 
quarts, 26s; 100 pints, 42s. 


POLLIN ARIS WAT E R. 
“Remarkable for Purity, Freshness, Persistent Effervescence, and agreeable 
Wines or Spirits."—Practitioner. In London, 50 
Bottles included and allowed for. 





5/0 
2/6 


Galignani’s New Paris Guide, 1877, 12mo (Galignani) 
Geach (H. H.), A Plain Outline of Law, 8vo (Hardwicke & Bogue) 





APOLLINARIS OOMPANY, LIMITED, 19 Regent Street, London, 8.W. 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


One Shilling. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 129, for 


One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA. 


CONTEN 
By Proxy. By James Payn. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
WHAT HE COST HER. By James 


PayNn. 3 vols. 
DICK TEMPLE. By James 


GREENWOOD. 3 vols. 


JULY. 
TS. 
Illust. by A. Hopkins. 


No. 1,759, for JULY. ONLY A PorTaralt. Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 
quae, Boocacor0. By T. Adolphus Trollope. The NEW REPUBLIC. 2 vols. 
Miss MisaNTHROPR. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated. | FRIGHTED With False Fins | By D. Christie | tip reg GUARDIAN. By Mrs. 
MARVELS IN TELEGRAPHY. By R. A. Proctor. a mR By Eate Field. LOVETT CAMERON. 3 vols. 
_ STORY OF oo 3 = Sources. By F. Hueffer. From FONTAINEBLEAU. JOHN LEXLEY’S TROUBLES. B C. 
ry ne A B na. Berton Baker. nee eee. Dr. a a ’ W. BAgpsLey, M.A. 38 vols. Hn ee 
A ZULU WAR-DANOK. By H.R. BB WORLD WHE 10st. y you Linton. 


A DREAM OF SAPPHO. By Minnie Mackay. Illustrated by H. French. 


Drscovery of Lam's “ PORTRY FOR CHILDREN.” 


TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. With Illustrations on Steel 





Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 





THE EXTRA HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 
BELGRAVIA, 
CONTENTS. 


TOUCHandGO. By Jean Middlemass. 
3 vols. (/n the press. 





and Wood, price 1s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


A PEEP BEHIND the SCENES at 


ROME. By T. ADOLPHUS TaOLLors. 





’ iN 
mA eS eS 8 wo VF LS§. THE SEcRET. Beautifully engraved on Steel. Crown 8vo, c'oth extra, with Photographic Portrait, 6s. 
IDALIA ; PUCK. eer ae ovens. iinstrated ty F.8. Walker. | LOM HOOD’S POEMS: Humorous and 
CHANDOS. DOG of FLANDERS WINIFRED'S LOVERS. Illustrated by F. 8. Walker. Pathetic. Edited, with a A ace by his Sister 
NDER TWO FLAGS. | STRATHMORE. = ‘Senann, OTitastrated by E. Wagner. FRANCIS FRSELING Broperir. ; 
Cee a EMAINE'S |» SBORS UE WOODEN | 4 Pace or WantueR. Ilustrated by Rudolf Blind. 
GAGE SIGNA. by ene ee J Poy ey = 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
<a , it ames Payn. 
HELD IN BONDAGE. |INAWINTERCITY. | 1, Ruse D'AmouR. Illustrated by Agnes Furnivall. | A ROE | - A D N E, 


A PAIR OF FRENCH BEAUTIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


HISTORICAL PLAYS by TOM 
TAYLOR: — “ Clancarty,” “Jeanne 4d'Arc,” 
““Twixt Axe and Crown,” “The Fool's Re- 


J. M. W. TURNER'S 





Crown 8¥vo0, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


By OUIDA. 
“ Not only a great romance, but a great and consum- 
mate work ofart, remarkable beyond anything yet given 
us for the bination of simplicity, passion, severity, 
and beauty. The work stands on an altogether | r 
level than anything previously attempted by its 





LIFE and COR- 








venge,” “ Anne Boleyn,” * Arkwright’s Wife,” &c. 
Small 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 
Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR 
(* Red-Spinner”). 


RESPONDENCE. Founded upon Letters and 
Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow 
Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A 
New Edition, entirely rewritten and considerably 


It is as @ work of art that ‘ Ariadné’ must 
be judged; as such we may almost venture to pro- 
nounce it without fault or flaw in its beauty.”"— World. 














enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours 
facsimiled from Turner's original Drawings. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 





MPORTANT NOTICE to THOSE 

_ INTERESTED in EDUCATION.—The present 
owners of the College Buildings, at Balmoral] Station, 
Belfast, desire to meet with some public body or 
association of able Teachers who would RENT them 
as a HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL. These buildings are 
modern, were erected at great cost and in a most 
t by Government, as an Agricultural 





R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 

Caterham Valley, Surrey, prepares for the 

Public Schools, not ignoring Physical Science. 

Freedom with responsibility characterises the moral 

government, and balances the intellectual develop- 
ment. Good references given and reqvired. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

Students of University College reside in the Hall, 
under Collegiate discipline. 

Particulars as to rent of rooms, Scholarships, &c., 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, or 
the SECRETARY, at the Hall. 

OSSALL SCHOOL —TEN 
ENTRANOP SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £204 

year) to be compeied for, October 9. Ages under 15 
and 143. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, 
as preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms, with 
nomination, Clergymen’s Sons, 50 Guineas ; Laymen’s, 
60; without nomination, 10 Guineas extra, Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 








HE Rev. R. H. HART, M.A., Vicar 

of Bentley, near Ipswich, and formerly Scholar 

of Emanuel College, Cambridge, desires TWO or 

THREE PUPILS, to be prepared for a Public School, 

or direct for the University. References:—The Very 

Rev. Dr. Howson, Dean of Chester; Rev. Dr. Abbott 

Head Master of the City of London School; and Rey. 
J. Li. Davies, 18 Blandford Square, N.W. 


DUCATION in GERMANY. — 
CANNSTATT, near STUTTGART.—Professor 
HIRSOH, established 23 years, has some Vacancies 
for Young Gentlemen. Cannstatt is one of the 
healthiest places in Germany, and Mr. Hirsch’'s 
house is recommended by many clergymen and 
gentlemen whose sons have been there. The diet 
quite English. For prospectuses, apply to Mr. KITTO, 
18 Marlborough Road, N.; and Mrs. Colonel HOGG, 
36 Ampthill Square, N.W. Professor Hirsch will be 
in town about the middle of August. 


-  venadcbana GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL. 

This School wilt be opened in January next. The 
Council intend to elect a Head Mistress early in 
October. Salary £300 and Capitation Fee of £2 for 
every Scholar from 100 to 200,and of £1 for every 
Scholar above 200. Applications, with Testimonials, 
to be sent by September 15th to one of the Honorary 
Secretaries, Miss CATHERINE WINKWORTH, 21 
Victoria Square; or Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 
Enfield Villa, Clifton, Bristol. 


O FAMILIES of BROAD RELIGIOUS 
VIEWS. — BRIGHTON.—A LADY, holding 
Cambridge Women’s (Honours) Certificate, rauch 
experienced in Uollege and Private Tuition in Eogland 
and Paris, wishes to receive, next AUTUMN, SIX 
GIRLS, to educate on a thorough system of superior 
Artistic and Literary culture, and to share the com- 
forts of a refined home. Resident Nuorth-German 
Governess; Masters for French, Music, Singing, 
Drawing, Painting, Dancing. Pupils prepared for 
Local Examinations. Health a primary consideration. 
Hise: references,—" M.,” 42 Pau:ton Square, Chel- 
sea, S.W. 


EAD TEACHERS WANTED, for 
ENDOWED SCHOOLS at Greenwich —The 
Governors of Roan’s Charity propose to appoint a 
Head Master for their new Second-Grade School for 
800 boys, now being erected in Greenwich, under the 
provisions of the Endowed Schools Act, and also 
to appoint a Head Mistress fora similar new School 
for girls. No particular religious qualifications 
essential. Fixed stipends, £100 each, with 30s Capita- 
tion Fee to the Master, and 25s tothe Mistress, but no 
residence. Boys’ School probably ready for opening 
at Michaelmas. Girls’ School, after Christmas hoji- 
days. Both expected to fill quickly. ‘Applications, 
with copies of testimonials (not exceeding six), must be 
made on forms to be obtained on ding a stamped 
and directed envelope to the undersigned, and must be 

sent to him by the 14th of July.—By order, 

JOHN BATCHELOR, Clerk to the Charity. 
Crooms Hill, Greenwich, 26th June, 1877. 


ONOGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in Monograms, Crests, and Ad- 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and 
ECCENTRIO MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
aan arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 

asbion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


HEALTHY SKIN. 




















EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 
The best for Toilet, Nursery, or for Shaving. 
Invariably used by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and Children. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 





College for Ulster; they are in perfect order, would 
at once accommodate 40 boarders and 120 day pupils, 
without any cost except for furniture, and a small 
outlay would enable this accommodation for pupils to 


HEENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts pet Ses og ae anni 
E 
Secretaries { 1OfIN J. BROOMFIELD. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, 8S.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 








be greatly extended. There is a separate resi 

for a Head Master. The situation is particularly 
suited for a high-class school, being in the most 
fashionable suburb of Belfast, a little further into 
the country than the Queen's College, Methodist 
College, and the Botanic Gardens, with the great 
advantage of being outside the borough and free from 
all the town taxes; and there is, perhaps, no town in 
the kingdom of equal importance so deficient in 
superior residential schools. The Great Northern 
Railway, which bounds the property, brings numbers 
of lads every day into Belfast for their education, and 
the first station from the town is within five minutes’ 
walk of the school. Full particulars post free, on 
application to Mr. S. H. MORRISON, 65 Ann Street, 
Belfast. 


ONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK. 


NOTICE is hereby given that a Special General 
Meeting of this Bank will be held at the Head Office in 
Lothbury on Wednesday, the 18th day of July next, at 
one o’clock precisely, for the purpose of receiving a 
Half-Yearly Report from the Directors, and to declare 
a Dividend. 

30th May, 1877. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
to prepare for the Dividend from the 30th June next, 
and will re-open on the 5th July. 

Proprietors registered in the books of the Company 
on the 30th June will be entitled to the Dividend for 
the current half-year on the number of shares then 
standing in their respective names. 


O CARRIAGE PURCHASERS.— 
To be SOLD, at a greatly reduced price, a nearly 
NEW PAIR-HORSE LANDAU, of excellent build.— 
Apply to Mr. NORTON, 170 Grange Road, Bermondsey. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-EIGHTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall! East, from 
Nine till Seven. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 9 till dusk. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
SLEEPING BEAUTY; or, the Entranced 
Maiden and the Enchanted Prince, a Musical, Optical, 
and Spectacular Entertainment, written by Ellis Rey- 
nolds, Esq.; given by Mr. George Buckland.—DEATH 
in the TUMBLER, a Scientific Lecture, with interesting 
Experiments by Professor Gardner.—The RUSSO- 
TURKISH WAR, with Dissolving Views and Effects, 
by Mr. J. L. King.—SPIRITISM, the most mysterious, 
weird, and incomprehensible Séance ever witnessed ; 
conducted by the Polytechnic Medium. — The 
WONDERS of NATURE and of ART, revealed by 
the Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope, and explained by Mr. 
J. L. King.—Admission to the whole,1s. Schools and 
—— under ten, Gd. Open from 12 to 5 and from 
to 10. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea- 
Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 
acres, 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts. Charges 
fixed and moderate. Table d'hote daily.—Tariff on 
application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HE ‘“GRANVILLE” PRIVATE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to ST. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near sgate,in 1 hour 45 min. 
Departures every Friday from Charing Cross at 3.45, 
and Cannon Street 3.55 p.m., returning the following 
Monday morning. (See bills.) 

RETURN TICKETS for the GRANVILLE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS are AVAILABLE for ANY 
— TRAIN on the South-Eastern Railway for a 
week. 


HE ‘“GRANVILLE” ELECTRIC 
BATHS.—“It has a system of Baths which 
excel in extent, beauty, and completeness any which 
we have ever seen.” — British Medical Journal._— 
“There is also a complete Turkish Bath, which rivals 
an we have seen in the East for luxuriousness, and 
from the complete command which is obtained over 
proper ventilation."—London Medical Record. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE’S SODA-WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE’'S POTASS-WATER: 

Consumers are particularly requested to ask for 
SCHWEPPE’S, and observe Trade-mark on Labels (a 
Fountain), as many imitations are offered to the Public. 

To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine 
Merchants, and Grocers. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—BLoop To 
THE HEAD, WITH SYMPTOMS OF APOPLEXY.— 
Holloway’s Pills are undeniably the finest medicine 
in the world for bili and indigesti In all 
cases of deranged stomach, determination of blood to 
the head, bili , sick h he, liver plaints, 
which frequently end fatally, by producing apoplexy or 
paralysis, there is no medicine known that will give 
suchimmediate relief as these renowned Pills. Young 
and old, rich and poor, patronise them, and so many 
cures are effected by their use that their praise is 
sounded from the torrid to the frigid zone; in trath, 
rsons who travel consider them a necessary requisite. 
requently the blood becomes overheated, the liver 
torpid, the skin irritated by prickly heat, and the 
whole system languid and exhausted. Nothing so 
soon gives relief as Holloway’s Pills. 












































Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospect and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 
tained on application. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary, 


-AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE. 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
_} incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
32 New Bridge Street, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 
The average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 23 
per cent. on the premiums paid. 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets on the 3lst Dec. 1876......... £5,493,862 
Income for the past Yer .......cc0cceccrserseeee 488, 
Amount paid on Death to December last ... 11,148,830 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted 5,523,133. 
The expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are about 4} per cent. on the annual income. 
ATTENTION is especially called to the NEW 
RATES of PREMIUM recently adopted by the Office. 
The RATES for YOUNG LIVES will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Policies effected this year will be entitled to share in 
the Profits at the next Division in December, 1879. 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY,, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M_LP., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. — 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills aoe at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Mad- 
rat, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, aod Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers. by 


the overland route. 

They undertake the ageney of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of: the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on —— at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Lstablished in 1797. 
70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
‘Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, ~~ Kirkman D. Hodgson, 


Octavius E. Coope, Esq., M.P. 
M.P. Henry Lancelot Holland, 
John Coope Davis, Esq. +. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M-P., F.B.S. 


Henry Farquhar, Esq. 
Arthur Clarges Loraine P., F. 

Fuller, Esq. John Stewart Oxley, Esq 
Charles Emanuel Good-| Dudley Robert Smith,Esq. 
hart, Esq. Marmaduke Wyvill, 5 

This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate rates of premium, with participation in 
four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits, such 
profits being either added to the policy, applied in 
reduction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 
Insured. 

Low rates without participation in profits. 

LOANS, in connection with Life Assurance, om 
approved security, in sums of not less than £300. 

TONTINE INSURANCE.—Policies payable in the 
lifetime of the Assured are granted with participa- 
tion in profits on the tontine principle 

ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 


ILLS “BEST BIRD’S-EYE” 
CIGARETTES. 
Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing 
Ten), protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 
W.D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 
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URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and ©O., 

OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





x anans LL W#ts*x. 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE: 
20 GT. TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKEY isr ded by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in caske and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 

JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVE 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

t, on the circumference of the body two inches 
low the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; pos 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable toJohn White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, en, 228 Piccadilly, 

ndon. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

) in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

quickly prodpces Hair and Whiskers. 3s 6d; sent for 

54stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. 
Sent abroad by pattern post in plain covers. 


-AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
ROSS'S GOLDEN HAIR DYE, 5/6, had of ail Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE pro- 

duces a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is 

ased. It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. 
Price 3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 


AIR-COLOUR  WASH.—By 
damping the head with this beautifully-per- 

fumed Wash, in 12 hours the hair becomes its original 
colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, 
sent for stamps.—ALEX. \ High Holborn, 
London ; of all Ch ts. SKIN TONIO, 3s 6d. 


HE NOSE MACHINE.—This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hoor daily, so direets the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and with- 
out pain, Price 10s 6d, sent a free.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, EAR MACHINE, 
or forming the ear. Pamphlet sent for twostamps. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best — for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and OO. 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 






































PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





(TESTIMONTAL.] 
My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my tication and articulati 11 Iam glad to hear 


that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 
2. The future rate of [nterest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. The ee. aes ” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
ule.) 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 
Schedule, will be forwarded. 
E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


March, 1877. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL Liguts AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


KEROSENE and OTHER LAMPS for India and Home Use. 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 

‘ ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


(These 














FOR BLANC-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, HEAL AND SON’S 
CHILDREN'S AND LNVALIDs’ DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. . pemnass 
LASTIQUE 
BROWN AND POLSON’S E “portant 


CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, INDEED, 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
. INVENTED. 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture Manufacturers, 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM OOURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 








are the ERFECTS o Catalogue post free. 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
and skin Dieesoe, “Excellont refrestiog, anda; | EP PS’S 


vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 


andard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—/ood, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


COCOA. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly supertor to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the Testa a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH, 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and OO.’s, and see that 

Articles. 











(j= SUMPTION and WASTING 
DISEASES, The recognised REMEDY is 
JDANCREATIC EMULSION. 


The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 


ORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 


Gv 


you have none other than their genuine 
Wholesale—Ange!l Passage, 93 Upper Thames 


Street, London. 
ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.’— 
THACKERAY, in the * VIRGINIANS,” says: 
—“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’” 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Namo amd 
Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Mapert 
only, Bristol and Lendon. 


2 York Street, Ardwick, Manchester, May 10th, 1877. 
ENTLEMEN,—I feel it my duty to 
direct the attention of my friends and the 
neral public to the special advantages of PARR'S 
IFE PILLS. Their beneficeyt influence over the 
digestive functions in cases of stomachic weakness, 
and congestion of the liver,is not only remarkable, 
but most marvellous.—I am yours truly, 
A. GBRIMSHAW. 
Messrs. ROBERTS and Co., London. 











to be had of all Chemists. 
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COMPLETION OF T 


HE PRESENT ISSUE 


(CABINET EDITION), 


OF 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 


THE INVASION 


OF 


OF THE CRIMEA. 





This day is published, price 6s, VOL. VI., containing 
The BATTLE of INKERMAN,. With 11 Mapsand Plans. Bringing the History 


down to the Conclusion of the last published Volume of the Larger Edition. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





COMPANION SERIES TO 
“ ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS.” 





FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Mrs, OLIPHANT. 


DANTE, by 


the EDITOR, 


Is this day published, price 2s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 515, cloth, 10s. 


UOVA ITALIA; or, Grand Tours in 
Many Lands. A Series of Poems. By JOHN 
McCosH, M.D. Edin. 
“Written with clever Suaeey, often graceful, and 
still oftener amusing.”—Standa 
‘Entitled to a good place io a light literature of 
the day."—U. S. Magazine. 
“An admirablecompanion to the continental tourist.” 
—Edinburgh Daily Review. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL. 





FOR MAGISTRATES. 


HE PRINCIPLES of PUNISHMENT 
applied in the administration of the Criminal 
Law, and in Magistrates’ Courts. By Mr. Serjeant 
Cox. Price 7s 6d. A Copy to any person enclosing a 
Post-office order for the price, to 
“Tue Law TiMEs OFFICE,” 10 Wellington Street, 
Strand. 


Ready this day, price 1s; Library Edition, 2s 6d. 
R. MACKAY’S WAR HANDBOOK, 
with Maps and Plans and Letterpress Descrip- 
tions of all important places within the Area of the 
Seats of Warin Europe and Asia. Pronounced by the 
Press to be “ the best work of the kind yet published. fa 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co,, and all 
Booksellers. 








ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Cvyrs. 
finest steel. - 2 Knives. Pr, Pr 
8. le 
3}-in. =e handles, a 4 O wo 11 Ouee 6 O 


at 0.2.14 Ow 7 0 
3g = to balance 4 20 0.215 0. 7 0 
3g sé. do, do. 26 0.,.20 0... 8 0 
4 do. do. do, 30 0...22 0. 8 6 
4 do. fine do, do. 33 0,24 0. 9 6 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0... 28 0...10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0... 35 0.,.13 6 
4 do.silver ferrniesdo. 42 0,.. 35 0..15 0 
4 do. silver’dbladesdo. 48 0... 35 O.. — 

Do.electro-sil.handles do. 23 0...19 Ow 7 6 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
tis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
llustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street ; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. 
Mannfactories, 84° Newman Street, and Newman 
Mews, London, W. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguis shed 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated.— 92 Wigmore Strect, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
286Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, sigued, “ Llizabcth Lazenby.” 





No. V., JULY, price 2s 6d. 
5 tees NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


1, TURKEY. Part II. By Lord Stratford do 
Redcliffe. 

2. THe RIDSDALE JUDGMENT AND ITS RESULTS. By 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

3. ROUND THE WORLD IN THE‘ SUNBEAM. Part I. 
By T. Brassey, M.P. 

4. THE TRUE STORY OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. (Con- 
cluded). * Infallibility.” By Cardinal Manning. 

5. GREATER OR LESSER BRITAIN. By Sir Julius 


ogel. 
6. = — AND Forure Lirs. (Conclusion.) By F. 
ar 
7, Lire AND TrmesOF THOMAS A BECKET. Part II. 
By J. A. Froude. 
8. ~~ Five NicHts DgBATE. By M. E. Grant Duff, 


9. ANOTHER LESSON FROM THE RADIOMETER. By W. 
Crookes, F. 
10. MEDICAL WOMEN. By the Right Hon. James 
Stansfeld, M.P. 
11. REJOINDER ON AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF OPINION 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Hewry S. K1nG and Oo., London. 





Now ready, price Six Shillings. 


Ste LONDON (QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, for JULY. 


NTS. 
1, THE ORIGINAL ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONS. 
2, Russian INSTITUTIONS. 
3. THE Lire IN CHRIST. 
4. BIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 
5. Mr. FORMAN’s SHELLEY. 
6. GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 
7. SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
London: WESLEYAN CONFERENCE OFFICE, 66 Pater- 
noster Row. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 

WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 

sent out from their Factory,and HENRY W. BED- 

FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 

Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper. —67 Regent St Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM 1 WATCHES. 

HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 

these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver or 

Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 3s to £30.—67 Regent Street. 


A, Meeecay WALTHAM WATCHES, 
£ Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, stron, 
and —— in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crysta 
Case, £ —Sent post free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY we ‘BEDFORD, 67 Regeut Street. 














In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
_4_ which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Wo’ ter; CROSSE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
“.. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world, 








aay QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 


DV: 
FORTHOOMING NUMBER of the above Periodica} 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th, and 
BILLS by the 9th July. 

___ JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THEE EDINBURGH REVIEW 

q (No. 299, JULY) will be published on Saturday 
nex 

CONTENTS. 
THe LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF KLEBER 
THE SIBYLLINE Books. 
INDIAN FAMINES. 
COPERNICUS IN ITALY. 
NORTH-COUNTRY NATURALISTS. 
METROPOLITAN MEDICAL RELIEF. 
VENICE DEFENDED. 
ENGLAND OF ELISABETH. 
GEFFCKEN ON CHURCH AND STATE. 
THe RUSSIANS IN ASIA MINOR. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and ©. Brack. 


LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE for 
JULY, 1877. No. DOOXLI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
MINE IS THINE. Part I. 
THE EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN IN ABYSSINIA. From the 
Notes of a Staff Officer. 
PAULINE. Part VI. 
DRESDEN CHINA AND ITS MANUFACTORY AT MEISSEN, 
Saxony. 
Steep. By J. R.S. 
ENGLISH DIPLOMACY. 
HEINE. 
LORD ABINGER AND THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 
THE STORM IN THE East. No. II. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


SLOAN SAP wwe 


— 





rMHE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. Edited by CHARLES Bsarp, B.A, Price 2s 6d. 
Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
JULY, 1877. 





1, HErnnicH LANG. ByJ. Frederick Smith. 

2. JOSTIN MARTYR AND THR FOURTH GOsPEL.—II. By 
James Drummond, B.A. 

3. Mr. SPENCER'S SOCIOLOGY. By William Cunning- 
ham, M.A. 

4. Gouparuan’ Ss HEBREW MYTHOLOGY. By George W. 

Ox 

5. IN MEMORIAM: JOHN KENRICK. By James Marti- 
neau, D.D., LL.D. 

6. HUMAN AUTOMATISM. By C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 

7. SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 

8. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 


REVIEW. 
No. CXXXL, for JULY, is now ready, price 6s. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Divine VorIces AND MODERN THOUGHT. 

2. THe ATHENS OF THUCYDIDES. 

3. Mr. ARNOLD ON BUTLER. 

4. THE RipspALs JUDGMENT. 

5. Tue SOUTHERN SLAVES. 

6. THe LIBERATION Society. 

7. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


COMMENCEMENT of a NEW VOLUME. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


T HE EXPOSITOR for JULY. 
Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL Cox. 





CONTENTS. 
1, Tae Houiness OF Jesus CHRIst. By Professor F. 
Godet, D.D. 
2. St. JoHN'’s ViEW OF JESUS ON THE CROSS. By Pro- 
fessor W. Milligan, 
8. THE REIGN OF LAW AN INCENTIVE TO PRAYER. By 


4. na Bose, of sus UNCIROUMCISION. By Rev. B. 
ett. 
5. Toe Se.r-EsTIMATE OF Jesus. By Professor A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. 
“+The Expositor ' is a publication of sterling value.’’ 
—Spectator. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
The FIFTH VOLUME of the EXPOSITOR. (January 
» s une, 1877.) With Contributions by Canon Farrar, 
. FBS. ; Dr. Godet; Dr. A. B. Bruce: Rev. J. 
R. ye BD.; Professor Stanley Leathes, M.A.; 
Rev. J. Macpherson, M.A.; Rev. Henry Burton, 
M.A.; the Editor, &c. Vols. I. to IV. may also be 
had, price 7s 6d each. 
London : HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY'S 
JOURNAL. Part II., Vol. XL., JUNE, 1877. 
Now ready, price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 

The Mortality of Hospitals, General and Special, in 
the United Kingdom, in Times Past and Present; an 
Abstract of an Essay, to which the Howard Prize Medal 
of 1876 was awarded by Dr. J. O. Steele, Medical 
Superintedent of Guy's Hospital—The Cost of English 
Local Government. By Captain P. G. Craigie, F.S 
—Miscellanea: I. The General Results of the Com- 
mercial and Financial History of the year 1876. II. 
Lloyd's Statistics of Marine Losses for the year 1876, 
and a comparison with these of the previous ten years. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


CAXTON MEMORIAL.—See the 

BUILDER of THIS WEEFK (44, or by = 44d), 
for View—also Interior View of St. Agnes's, Kenning- 
ton—the Function of the a ene Fes- 
tival, Archi urally © d—the Household in 
Different Eras (illustrated)—Painters’ Architecture— 
a@ Great Mineral Railway—Some Famous French 
Architec's—the London Obelisk, &.—46 Catherine 
Street; andall Newsmen. 52 pages. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Sea of Mountains: an 


Account of Lord Dufferin'’s Tour throvgh British 
Columbia in 1876. By MotyNeux St. JOHN. 2 
yols., with Portrait of Lord Dufferin, 2ls. 


Across Central America. By J. 


W. BoDDAM-WHETHAM, Author of “ Pearls of the 
Pacific,” &c. 8vo, with Illustratiuns, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 





Winstowe. By Mrs, Leith 

ADAMS. 3 vols. 

The Marquis of Lossie. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


“This novel contains many noble thoughts, clothed 
in beautiful words.”"—John Bull. 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A very delightful book."—Academy. 
By 


The Burthen of Reuben. 


Mrs. RANDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella.” 3 vols. 
“ A good novel. All the personages of the story have 
life and individuality."—T7he Queen. 


Winnie’s History. By MC. M. 


Srmupson. 3 vols. 


Annette. By the Author of 


“St. Olave's,” &c. [July 13. 





MR. MURRAY'S 
ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK—London. 2s 6d. 
— Environs of London. 2 vols. 21s, 


—— Eastern Counties—Essex, Cam- 
bridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 12s. 


— Kent. 7s 6d. 
—— Sussex. 6s, 
oo Surrey, Hants, and Isle of Wight. 


—— Berks, Bucks, and Oxon. 7s 6d. 
—— Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset. 10s. 
—— Devon and Cornwall. 12s, 


— Gloucester, Hereford, and Wor- 
cester. . 
7s. 


— South Wales, 
—— North Wales. 7s. 
—— Derby, Stafford, Leicester, and 


Notts. 9s, 


—— Shrops ire, Cheshire, and Lanca- 
shir 108. 


—— Yorkshire. 12s, 
—— Durham and Northumberland. 9s. 


— English Lakes—Westmoreland and 


Cumberland. 6s. 


—— Map of the Lake District. 3s 6d. 





HANDBOOK-—Scotland. 9s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, 8v0, cloth extra, price 12s. 
ONOTHEISM, derived from the 
Hebrew Nation and the Law of Moses, the 
Primitive Religion of the City of Rome. An Historical 
Investigation, by the Rev. H. FormBy. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
REATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 

Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
7 A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By RopertT Watts, M.D., 
R.C.S., L.S.A., &., 5 Buistrode Street, Cavendish 








For Large Round, or Sma!) Hand, 1s per gross. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Scale, 9 miles to an inch ; size, 29 inches by 21. 


SEAT of WAR on the DANUBE. Sheet I. of STANFORD’S 


LARGE-SCALE MAP of the SEAT of WAR, embracing the Country between Bucharest 

and Philippopolis, the Lower Danube from Turnu to its Mouth, Railways, Military Roads, Passes of the 

on ay &c., the Harbours of Kustendje, Varna, Burghas, Sizeboli, &c. In Sheet, coloured, 3s ; 
ounted in Case, 5s. 


“It is a work of cartographical art, w 





m which great labour and skill have been expended. The natural 
features of the country, and especially the rivers, and the mountains, with their passes, as well as the roads, 
are treated with great care. This map wil] be found of the utmost value to all who take an intelligent interest 
in the great events taking place on the Danube."—Daily News. 








Feap. Svo, cloth, with Map and Plan, 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE to the COUNTY of SUSSEX. Con- 


taining full Information concerning all its favourite Places of Resort, both on the Coast and Inland. By 
S F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Author of “A Handbook for East- 
ourne,” &c. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Two Maps, 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE to the WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE. 


Containing full Information concerning all its principal Places of Resort and Interest. By G. Partiirs 
BrEvAN, F.G.S., Author of ** A Handbook to the County of Kent,” &c. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, with Map, and 30 Illustrations, 12s. 


THROUGH NORWAY with LADIES. By W. Mattieu 
WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of “Through Norway with a Knapsack,” “ The Fuel of the Sun,” &c. 


“Tourists who provide themselves with his book will find Mr. Williams an entertaining and instructive 
guide He writes agreeably and describes graphically, while the route he followed was a very comprehen- 
sive one.”—Saturday Review. 

“A great deal of useful practical information fs to be found in Mr. Williams's book, and especially in the 
useful appendices We are sure that tourists for the coming season will flud it a pleasant and profitabla 
companion."—Pall Mall Gazette. 





1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 4s 6d. 


SEA FISHERIES. By E. W. H. Holdsworth, F.LS., 


F.Z.S., &c., Author of ‘* Deep-Sea Fishing and Fishing-Boats."——-SALMON FISHERIES. By ARCHIBALD 
YounG, Commissioner of Scotch Salmon Fisheries. 


Uniform in size and type with “ British Manufacturing Industries.” 








Post 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 4s 6d. 


HORTICULTURE. By F. W. Burbidge, Author of 


“ Domestic Horticulture,” “ Cultivated Plants, and how to grow them.” 
Uniform in size and type with “ British Manufacturing Industries.” 


Second Edition, post Svo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


of Handy Volumes by Eminent Writers. Edited by G. Paituirs Bevan, F.G.S. 


A Series 


The Volume containing 
_ PAPER, PRINTING, BOOKBINDING, ENGRAVING, PHOTOGRAPHY, AND TOYS. 


Post 8vo, cloth, with Map, 5s. 


ALPS.—GUIDE to the UPPER ENGADINE. Translated 
from the German of M. CAVIEZEL. 


“ A more detailed and thorough 
model of a guide to a restricted and 


ide to the Upper Engadine than any hitherto obtainable......The very 


Fefnite locality."—Saturday Review, on the German Edition. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Part I. now ready, at all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Bookstalls, price 1s. 


THE MODERN ARABIAN’ NIGHTS. 
By ARTHUR A'BECKETT. 
With a Coloured Plate and several Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. 
The subject of No. I. is ALLEY BABER and SON: a MOCK EXCHANGE STORY. 
London: BRABBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 8, 10, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND 00,’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely Onished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s 6.1 per gross ; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens,1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 38 per 
gross. These Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND CO.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6d and 3s 6d per gross. 
These Pens are well worth the attention of all ools, and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 











Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 





Street, Strand. 


May be had by order throngh any Booksellor or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
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NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





THE 


ADVENTURES OF NEVIL BROOKE; 
OR, HOW INDIA WAS WON FOR ENGLAND. 


By CHRISTOPHER JAMES RIETHMULLER, 


Author of ‘Teuton, a Poem,” “ Alexander Hamilton and his Contemporaries,” 
* Aldersleigh,’ &c. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 





“ This is a well-written book, dealing not unworthily with a great subject."— 
Spectator. 

“ The historical element in the book is very carefully and skilfully treated. It 
is an essential and thoroughly interesting part of the story, while at the same 
time there is a close adherence to fact.”—Scotsman. 


“ The hero of Plassey is presented to us in this novel very much as we fancy he 
must have appeared to his contemporaries and associates,—generous, ambitious, 
wayward, and uncertain in temper, and we fear we must add less scrupulous 
sometimes than he should have been in the means which he took to attain his 
end. We heartily recommend this book to our readers. It isa good historical 
novel, not a mere travesty of history. It is laudably free from anachronisms, 
and this is the rarest of all merits in a modern romance of history.”"—Standard. 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





THE BEST FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR TOURISTS. 
32mo, with 4 Maps, pp. 616, neatly bound in roan, 10s 6d; morocco, 12s 6d. 


BELLOWS’ 
POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY: 


The Fourth Issue of the Second Edition is now ready. 


‘‘As complete a dictionary of the French and English languages as has ever 
eon published.”—7Zimes. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
FOR Ui ¥. 
Now ready, price 2s 6d. 








CONTENTS. 
Tae TOURIST IN PORTUGAL. By John Latouche. 
THE PEAK IN DARIEN: THE RIDDLE OF DEATH. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
THE Ee en, VON LABANOFF ; OR, THE THREE LOVERS. By R. H. Horne, Author 
of “Orion.” 
Tus LITERARY ASPECTS OF SCHOPENHAUER'S WORK. By Francis Hueffer. 
THE FUTURE OF CounTRY Society. By Richard Jefferies. 
EpGar ALLAN PoE. By James Ashcroft Noble. 
Tue CASE OF GENERAL OPLE AND LADY CAMPER. By George Meredith. 


London: WARD, LOOK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 8yo, price 5s, cloth, gilt edges. 


RS. BARBAULD and HER CONTEMPORARIES ; 
Sketches of some Eminent Literary and Scientific Englishwomen. By 
JEROM MuRCH, President of the Bath Literary and Philosophical Association. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS, 





Just published. 
SOUTH by EAST; Notes of Travel in Southern Europe, 


By G. F. Ropwetu, Science Master in Marlborough College. 102 Full-page 
Original and other Illustrations. Quarto, cloth extra, price 21s. 
“ He is able to give freshness to his chapters by faithfully recording the ideas 
and impressions of a cultivated observer......Descriptive passages that are 
admirable in their way."—Daily News, 


A HISTORY of BELFAST, from the Earliest Times to 
the close of the Eighteenth Century. By George BENN. Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Large 8vo, 770 pp., cloth gilt, price 28s. 

‘“‘ Worthy of being regarded as a standard work of reference to the locality of 
which it treats."—Belfast News Letter. 
“In all respects this work is very complete,"—Northern Whig. 





Imperial] Folio, in post folio or bound, full cloth extra, gilt edges, price £5 5s. 


NEW ZEALAND SCENERY. Fifteen Chromos Litho- 
graphed after Original Water-Colour Drawings by JOHN GULLY, with De- 
scriptive Letterpress by Dr. JULIUS VON HAAsT. 





MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY: 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—REVISED LISTS of BOOKS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY and CATALOGUES of SURPLUS COPIES withdrawn for Sale at 
greatly reduced Prices are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 

application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street, London. 
CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 








_——s LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





To be published immediately. 
ORD HOBART’S POLITICAL SKETCHES, With a 
Short Biographical Sketch. 
MAOMILLAN and Oo., London. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET S@REET,.AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 














NOTICE. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. | BOA ANY nics 


MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues 


post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 


Beg to announce that hating succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, oe tani, oS ween 


while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 
REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 





ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CoO. 
LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 

42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER--St. Ann’s Square; or to the 


Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wale 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Gover: 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 








FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 


KITCHENERS,. | W00D, Inon, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 cwt. Free to all Stations, 





Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These . 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@aTgs HILL, LONDON, E.O.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The oe are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be dene in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs, EDWARDS and SON’S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREKT, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JULY. 


CONTENTS. 
Tue DEFEAT OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. By Goldwin Smith. 
BRITISH INTERESTS IN THE PRESENT Crisis. By Emile de Layeleye. 
THE Eruics or RELIGION. By Professor Clifford, F.B.S. 
Tue Duc pe Broeuie. By Frank H. Hill. 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By H. H. Statham. 
VirGIL IN ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. By G. Osborne Morgan, Q.C., M.P. 
EVOLUTION AND Positivism. Conclusion. By J. H. Bridges. 
THe INDIAN CivIL SERVICE. By — Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P. 
A NEW POLITICAL ORGANISATION. By J. Chamberlain, M.P. 
HoME AND FORRIGN AFFAIRS. 
Books OF THE MONTH. 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Second 


Series. By JOHN MORLEY. France in the Eighteenth Ceutury—Robespierre— 
Turgot—Death of Mr. Mill—Mr. Mill on Religion—On Popular Culture— 


Macaulay. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. [This day. 
On COMPROMISE. By Jonun Mortey. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN'S NEW POEM. 


LESZKO, the BASTARD. A Tale of Polish 


Grief. By ALFRED AUSTIN. [This day. 


FOREIGN POLIOY. 


ENGLAND and the EASTERN QUESTION. 


By the Right Hon. Lord Rusrrt MontaGu,M.P. Demy 8yo, 14s. Second 
Edition now ready. 


“It is impossible to deny that in many of his statements on the Eastern Question 
there is only too much truth."—Standard. 


TWO MONTHS with General TCHERNAIEFF 


in SERVIA. By P.H.S.SaLuspury. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


CASTLE ST. ANGELO. By W. W. Srory. 


Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. Uniform with “ Roba di Roma.” 





NEW NOVELS. 





Mr. TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE AMERICAN SENATOR. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “FASHION and PASSION.” 


WHO is SHE? By the Duke de M. Pomar. 


3 vols. [Jn a few days. 


THOUGH BROKEN, BRAVE: a Novel. By 


E. A. Rypgr, Author of “ The Wheel of Fortune.” 3 vols. 


THAT LADY LYNWAY: a Novel. 


2 vols. 


KING or KNAVE? By the Author of “ Hilda 


and I,” “Spiders and Flies,” &c. 2 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Gilt cloth 6s, 


AMADEUS, and other Poems. By Alfred Wyatt-Edgell. 


" Their tone is pure and wholesome, their pathos unaffected, and the reader will 
find in them much graceful imagery and tenderness of thought.”—/os t. 
“ Their merits are yery sterling and numerous."—Standard. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 





Price 2s. 


THY GODS! O ISRAEL. By Alfred Wyatt-Edgell. 

This essay brings before the reader as clearly as possible the causes which are 
hastening the disruption of the Establishment. Dean Swift wrote:—“ Thus the 
Reformation, in every country where it was attempted, was carried on in the most 
impious and scandalous manner that can possibly be conceived, to which unhappy 
proceedings we owe all the just reproaches Roman Catholics have cast upon us 


ever since,” 
ROBERT WASHBOURNE, Paternoster Row. 





By the same Author, 3s 6d, cloth. 


STORMSWORTH, with other Poems and Plays. 


Pe The originality of this singer is undoubted, for he sings on a variety of subjects 
° 4-3 — character with a freshness and force altogether his own.” — 


ROBERT WASHBOUBNE, Paternoster Row. 


BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, revised, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Earl of Albemarle. 
With Portrait of the First Earl, engraved by O. H. Jeens. 

TIMES.—* The whole book retains its interest from first to 
last. Lord Albemarle is light and lively and pleasant through- 
out these most interesting recollections. Few men have seen so 
much of men and manters in so many parts of the world, and to 
none has it been given to relate the impressions of a busy life in 
so gentle and cheery a spirit.” 


The MEDA MAIDEN; and other Poems. By the Earl 


of SourHESK. Extra fcap. 8vo, 7s. 


TURKS and GREEKS. Notes on a Recent Excursion 
down the Danube, and through Roumania and Bulgaria, to Varna and Con- 
stantinople, back by Greece and Italy. By the Hon. DupLEY CAMPBELL, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. Crown 8vo, 3s 64. 


Edited by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


‘POEMS of PLACES.—ENGLAND and WALES. 2 vols. 


18mo, 9s. (Golden Treasury Series.) 


A YEAR’S HOUSEKEEPING in SOUTH AFRICA. 


LADY BARKER, Author of “Station Life in New Zealand,” &c. Crown 8yo, 
Illustrated, 9s. 


HARRY: a Poem. By the Author of “‘ Mrs. Jerningham’s 
Journal.” Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A THIRD EDITION of “Mrs. JERNINGHAM'S JOURNAL.” 3s 64. 
[Now ready. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETICAL WORKS. New and 


complete Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, each 7s 6d. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTIS POEMS. Complete Edition, 


extra fcap. 8vo, with 4 Illustrations, 6s. 

POEMS. By R. C. Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
New Edition, fcap. 8vo, 78 6d. 

POEMS. By Charles Kingsley. Complete Edition, extra 

cap. Svo, 6s. 

PROOE IDYLIS,_, By Otaries Koper. Zotnt Bénin 
Winter Garden—From Ocean to Sea, &c. 

GLAUCUS; or, the Wonders of the Sea-Shore. By Charles. 
KINGSLEY. New Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8yvo, with Coloured 
Illustrations, 5s. 

LADY DUFF GORDON’S LAST LETTERS from EGYPT ; 
to which are added, Letters from the Cape. Witha Memoir by her Daughter. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait engraved by Jeens after Phillips, 9s. 

HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles and Incidents 
in Search of Alpine Plants. By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, globe 8vo, 6s. 

SIX WEEKS in the SADDLE: a Painter’s Journal in 

Iceland. By S. E. WALLER. Crown 8vo, Illustrated.by the Author, 6s. 


STRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and ITALY. ' By 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


HISTORICAL and ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES, 
ebiefly ITALIAN. By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. Illustrated by the Author. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. By J. P. Mahaffy, 


M.A. Third Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 9s. 


LOG LETTERS from the ‘CHALLENGER.’ By Lord 


GEORGE CAMPBELL. Fourth Edition, 8yo, 12s 6d. 


STORM-WARRIORS ; or, Life-Boat Work on the Goodwin 


Sands. By the Rev. J, GILMORE. New Edition, crown 8yo, 6s. 


The ORIGIN and METAMORPHOSES of INSECTS. By 


Sir JoHN LuBsock, M.P., F.B.S. Second Edition, crown 8yo, with numerous 
llustrations, 3s 6d. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS considered in their Relation 
to INSECTS. By Sir JounN LusBock. Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 4s 6d. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS for the DWELLING HOUSE: 
a Practical Guide to the Home Arrangement of Flowers and Plants. By 
ANNIE HAssaRD. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By the Rev. Hugh 


MACMILLAN, LL.D. Eleventh Edition, globe 8yo, 6s. 


MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES, and SELECTIONS 
from his DIARIES and LETTERS. Edited by Sir Faeoerick POLLOCK. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 7s 6d. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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J. SCHWEPPE & (Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MINERAL WATERS, 


By Special Appointment to her Majesty the Queen, and fies Goyal magnnens 
the Prince of Wales, eo 





In consequence of the many SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of SCHWEPPES MINERAL 
WATERS, it is thought desirable to call attention to the fact, and inform 
Consumers that every Bottle of the GENUINE is protected by a 
Label with Name and Trade Mark--e Fountain. 





IS MANUFACTURED FROM THE PURE WATER OF THE FAR- 

FAMED WELLS OF MALVERN, AND PROVED BY ANALYSIS TO 

sc HWEPPE’S BE EQUAL TO ANY HOME OR FOREIGN SPRING. IT IS PROTECTED 
BY AN OVAL LABEL ON THE SIDE OF THE BOTTLE AND RED 


MALVERN SELTZER WATER. LABEL OVER THE CORK, BOTH BEARING NAME AND TRADE 


MARK—A FOUNTAIN. 





SCHWEPPE’S IS PROTECTED BY A RED LABEL OVER THE CORK, BEARING 
Ss 0D A WAT ER NAME AND TRADE MARK—A FOUNTAIN. 





; SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. ARE 
SCHWEPPE S PROTECTED BY WHITE LABEL ON SIDE OF BOTTLES AND RED 
LABELS OVER CORKS, BOTH BEARING NAME AND TRADE MARK,— 


POTASS & LITHIA WATERS.  yNouxraix 





SCHWEPPE’S INVALUABLE IN CASES OF FEVER. IS PROTECTED BY A 
YELLOW LABEL ON SIDE OF BOTTLE, BEARING NAME AND 
LEMONADE. TRADE MARK,—A FOUNTAIN. 





aS The above have been celebrated for upwards of a Century for their Excellence and Purity, and 
are almost universally recommended by the leading Medical Men of the day. They have 
always had the Patronage of Royalty, and continue to be supplied to Her Masesty THe 
QUEEN. 








CAUTION. 


Consumers are particularly requested to see that the Labels above mentioned are on every Bottle, as Bottles 
bearing the Name of the Firm are NO GUARANTEE OF GENUINENESS without Labels. 





Retail of all respectable Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Grocers in 
the United Kingdom and Ireland. 








Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, ef No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” ‘Oftice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 7, 1877. 
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